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UNDER THE ROSE. 


I saw a shepherd sitting alone, 

He thought of a love that he dared not own ; 
And swelling tears in his eyes arose, 

As he told his secret under the Rose. 


“ There's a deep feeling 
1 can’t disclose, 

Tenderly stealing 
Under the Rose. 


With seeming coldness 
Flame-like it glows, 

In hidden boldness 
Under the Rose. 


Council I'm keeping 

While my thought grows, 
Waking or sleeping. 

Under the Rose. 


Of that sweet longing 
Nobody knows, 

Wild wishes, thronging 
Under the Rose, 


Keep my heart beating 
With fatal throes, 


Conscience a-cheating 
Under the Rose. 


Like a stream bending, 
Onward it flows, 

Its current ending 
Under the Rose. 


From its depth bubbles 
Upward it throws, 

For eddied troubles 
Are under the Rose. 


Each young bud blooming 
In its turn blows, 

But there’s dark glooming 
Under the Rose. 


Council I’m keeping 

While my thought grows, 
Waking or sleeping, 

Under the Rose.” 


Then answering came from a thicket nigh, 
A silvery voice in a carol sly, 

With verses that matched in cadence thoss 
The shepherd was singing under the Rose. 


“It were much braver 
All to disclose 

To your enslaver 
Under the Rose. 


She may be pining 
With the same throes, 
Happiness tining 
Under the Rose. 


She may be listening, 
While your song Rivis, 


With her eyes glistening, 
Under the Rose. 


Talk not of sadness 
Loving bestows; 
Silence is madness 
Under the Rose. 


Tell her to tarry, 
If you suppose 
She you pak f carry 
Is under the Rose.” 


THE TIDE-CAUGHT LOITERER. 


How like a child o’er sunny sands, 

One saunters on life’s wreck-strewn shore : 
Now gathering shells with eager hands, 
Now singing while far breakers roar ! 

We linger—playful wavelets glide. 
Unheeded, round on every side. 


How like a child without one thought of drowning, 

We loiter till the rippling waters lave 

Our light steps!—Lock above! Cliffs darkly frowning, 
Fling o’er our way the shadows of the grave. 

No help! No trust! No guide ! 

Hark! hark the advancing tide !— 


What arm can save ” 


Ha !—like a child no more, 
We dash our toys away ; 


And through the surging spray 


Strike strugglingly for shore. 


Those dark cliffs, towering sheer and bare, 


Forbid all hope. 


Give hope to those who dream! Despair 


Alone with death can cope. 


A child’s heart ye may quell with fear : 

But manhood’s strength is scaling now 
Your crags: they awe not manhood’s brow. 
Resound! ’Tis manhood’s voice ye hear. 


Nigh maddened by the warring din, 


\ With wounded feet we win 


A narrow hold—a stay from whelming death: 
With clasp convulsive cling— 
Our breast against the jagged rock, 


Whose bastions mock 


The baffled breakers, while they fling 
Their wreaking wrath in foams on high : 
And strength with rest returns— 


Aye, strength enough to die. 





THE CONSERVATORIES AT KEW. 


__ Reader, art thou aweary of London 
ing pedestrians, and suffocating summer air, remi 
son” is at anend, and thy thou 


flowers, and country things in general ? 
shines so unbecomingly upon stacco and tiles, utter forth in thine ears 
its glorious voice, bidding thee come where thou s 
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Enthroned in vegetable pride 
Imperial Kew, by Thames’s glittering side. 
Maybe thou canst not go ; duties bold thee back, forbidding even a half. 
day's rest from toil. Maybe thou mayest not go: sickness chains thee 
to the bedroom, where all thy country (dulomnbeannes are fresh stirred 
by the balmy perfume of a tender friend’s present of flowers. Maybe 
thou wilt not go: thou carest for none of these things. Plants, flowers, 
grassy slopes, fantastic vegetation, have no beauty in thine eyes. Nay, 
then, if thou neither canst, nor mayest, nor wilt go, listen to us as we re- 
; count our wanderings there; and, whether to gratify, or soothe, or se- 
| duce thee, bring to thine acquaintance some of the fair and flower-crown- 
ed inhabitants of these splendid stoves. 

Through the kindness of Sir W.J. Hooker, whose prevailing interces- 
| sion has obtained this favour, the gates of the Botanic Gardens are thrown 
| open to the public every day at one o'clock, the Day of Rest alone excep- 
| ted, Entering in, and parchasing from the keeper of the gate the excel- 
| lent guide-book of the distinguished director, we may take our pleasure 
| unquestioned, and wander whither we will in these beautiful grounds. 
| Nay, it is not forbidden even to tread the smooth elastic turf which 
| overspreads like a green carpet a large part of the grounds, and testifies 
| by its close-shaven appearance to the careful tendance it receives from 

those whose office it is to preserve order and beauty in this seat 
| and court of Queen Flora. Here we may rest and dream under the over- 
| spreading foliage ofa tree whose branches once waved on Chilian hills, or 
jou the mountains of Japan. Here wemay sit under the shudow of the 
| cedar of Lebanon, and travel in spirit to that ancient time when the First 
| Temple was yet to be builded, when they of Tyre brought much cedar- 
; wood from Lebanon to David for that House which was tobe “ exceed- 
| ing magnitical, of fame and of glory throughout all countries.’ There 
| we may stand by a drooping willow-tree, whose history carries us back 
| to Napoleon in his island prison, for this is a scion of the tree which lorg 
| bent its branches over the secluded tomb at St. Helena. Every tree has 
| its tale ; and a summer’s afternoon might be spent in listening to these 
} alone. But we may not linger. Letus pass by the first and the second 
| houses and make for the Royal Palm-house, the paradise of plants of 
| warmer homes and fascinations than ours, and the glory of the botanic 
| gardens of Kew. 
| Proceeding up the charmingly arranged Grand Promenade, on each 
| side of which lies a profusion of incense-breathing flowers, decked in rai- 
| ment fairer than the attire of priuces, we come into view of this noble 
j stove. Truly itis a magnificent work, worthy of our time and country, 
} and of the delightful stady in furtherance of the objects it has been erec- 
ted. It isa meet temple and abode forthe royal tribe of Palms. Its 
| proportions are just, and the general improssion it leaves upon the mind 
| issuch as does credit to the skill of its architect. Its form is curvilinear, 
| the least amount of light being by that means lost by reflexion; and it 
| consists of a central portion considerably elevated, and of two wings of 
lower dimensions. The positionhas been well chosen: in front, its grace- 
ful lines are reflected by the glassy surface of an ornamental piece of 
water; and behind is an open area bounded by lines of high trees. It 
| is constructed wholly of iron, which gives to it adegree of lightness and 
elegance unattainable in any other mode of construction: yet, when 
| closely examined, the ribs which support its transparent sides are of 
| great strength and thickness, and contain a large mass of metal. “ Why 
| have they used that ugly green glass for it ?’”’ exclaims the non-scientific 
visitor, who would rather have beheldits sides covered from the influence 
| of the skies by some clearer and colourless medium. Few imagine that 
‘any other motive directed the choice of this material than a view to 
economy : still fewer that the true motive is a purely scientific one, and 
that the selection of this “‘ ugly green’’ was the result of a number of 
long-continued and delicate experiments by Mr. R. Hunt. Singular to 
relate, glass of this tint does away with the necessity for shades, and by 
refusing passage to oe of the rays of heat from the sun effectually pre- 
vents the scorching of the plants, so often the bane of the conservatory. 
Practical gardeners have long known the value of such glass, but the 
true cause of its utility was reserved for detection by a train of experi- 
ments originated purely on theoretical grounds. If plants had sensation, 
what shall we say their feelings must be, whose fair faces had ever look- 
ed smilingly up into a heaven of blue, at being now placed under a glassy 
sky of green? Let us enter and make our inquiries. 

A glazed door and a passage a yard in length, conduct us from the tem- 
perate to the torrid zone, from Europe to Brazil. Without was a genial 
English summer day, within was the damp and overpowering heat of 
| Hindostan. Into what noble society are we now introduced ! What re-- 
gal forms are these which stand bathing their green crowns in such an at- 
mosphere of moisture, heat, and light? What trees are these whose 
| polished shafts shoot high into this fragrant air, and carry on their sum- 
| mits such magnificent head-dresses of greenery? These are the vegeta- 
| ble princes—the kingly family of Palms. Let us pay our addresses to 
{theminturn. This, which stands some 30 or 40 feet high, is the chief 
| beauty of the flower-court. See the symmetry of its faultless form, and 
| mark the waving coronet of plumes which is tossed so lightly into the 

ambient air. This, which overshadows a wide area, is a beauty of 

another order ; its wide-diverging leaves surround it with an impenetrable 
| defence against intruders. This, again, is one whose broad and beautiful 
robe of leaves invites the weary to shelter and repose beneath its sha- 
dow. Arranged around, the peers and officers of state, stand grisly old 
trees, whose looks are so fierce, and whuse arms so horrent with spines, 
| that they may well represent the warriors and mighty ones of renown in 
| the vegetable army. Here is my Lord Duke Euphorbia, a fierce vege- 
| table he, whose sap runs poison to all creation, and whose rough form is 
; armed at all points with dangerous weapons. Hereagaiu is Major-gener- 
_ al Cycas, a short personage, very stout, excessively rough out side, and 
carrying loftily a military plume : but be is a good creature at heart, for 
he yields excellent sago! And is poor Ensign Sugarcane, a very tall gen- 
| tleman, whose high aspirations have led him to thetopof the stove, 
where he dangles rather gracefully downward some slender, feathery 
leaves—the paleness of bis gencral aspect give him a weakly appearance. 

There, however, many inhabitants of this vegetable palace whose ac- 
quaintance we ought to make in a more particular manner. Ove would 
little suppose that this earthen vessel set on a side-shelf, partly filled with 
water, in which floats a common-looking plant, deserved a place among 








streets, full of pant- | the rarities of this house. Yet the humble plant therein contained has a 
nd thee that the “ sea- | 
ghts run roaming among fields, and | 
Does the bright sunbeam, as it | 


| history which all the vegetable creation besides cannot match for poetry 
and interest. Many a time does the careless traveller along the roads of 
| sunny Italy pass it by as a thing of nought,—can anything worth notice 
| grow in a wayside ditch? Those who with ourselves have wandered 
amid the follies and flowers of Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, will well re- 
member his account of the Vallisneria, and its history has been the poet’s 
theme abroad as well as at home. Decandolle quotes some pretty lines 
-— a French poet, which tell accurately enough its strange and simple 
tale. 

The “ chaste Vallisner’’ produces two kinds of flowers; the one con- 
taining the germ of the future seed, the other the yellow dust or pollen 
necessary to its perfection. The first kind of flowers are seated on the 
end of a long, slender, spiral stalk, which enables them to float above the 
surface of the water, and to accommodate themselves to the varying 
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height of the rivers in which they are found. The others, however, have 
very short stalks, and are, therefore, kept close prisoners under the water 
by a delicate vegetable chain. In vain do the first-named flowers unfold 
their beauties on the surface of the shining river; the germ will never be 
quickened unless the r flower-captives below can break their chain, 
expand, and so cause the pollen to fall upon their companion flowers. 

shall do this for our poor plant? Who shall break the chain and let the 
prisoner go free? He who would manifest His creative skill to our won- 
dering eyes, even in this insignificant plant, He unlooses the chain ; for it 
has been ordained by Him that the expansion of the flower on the surface 
shall coincide with the time when that beneath the waves is almost com- 
plete; and when the right time arrives the little flower below, in some 
singular manner, is let loose, leaves the main stem and rises upward like 
an air-bubble to the top, where it expands amid a crowd of the other 
flowers, and its pollen is wafted by the air to them: this done, it withers, 
dies, and is soon born away by the impetaous waters to be no more seen. 
Bat this is not all. The heedfual parent plaut below, as if sensible now 
that there was no need for its flowers to stray so far from home, gradu- 
ally draws them under the water to itself by the contraction of the spi- 
ral stem; until at length the flower which once basked in sunshine and 
air on the surface, now lies a not unwilling prisoner on the bed of the 
river, where its seed strikes root, and a new plant is formed. " 

Let the reader now be introduced to a rarity of habits less romantic, 
but in itself not less interesting, than the sentimental Vallisneria. This 
plant, which, although of small stature as yet, is a veritable palm in its 
figure, is the Vegetable Ivory Palm. The toy-makers’ shops have of late 
been filled with the curious product of this tree—vegetable ivory, cut, 
carved, and variously wrought into different articles. Our fair readers 
must also have noticed that it has taken the place of ivory for the orna- 
ments of their parasols. Would it be believed that this hard and stony 
substance, the fruit of the palm before us, appears at first in the form of 
a clear, limpid, tasteless fluid, which the traveller gladly drains off in the 
groves of Peru, or by the banks of the Ma dalena’ After a time, the li- 
quid becomes converted into this dense and solid substance. It isa poor 
substitute for ivory, after all; for it soon becomes dirty and discoloured, 
nor can pieces of a large size be obtained of it. ; 

Another tree belonging to this splendid family—the offspring, to quote 
the greatest palm-botanist that has ever lived, Von Martius,” “ of Pharbus 
and Terra”—is the singular Wazpalm of Humboldt. How strange a 
feature this tree forms in a tropical landscape may be imagined when it is 
stated that it is somewhat of a skittle shape, largest in the middle: and 
may be fealizéd by referring to the several plates given by Von Martius, 
which exhibit iv iu the most picturesque positions. Not to wander, how- 
ever, out of the artificial tropic we are now in, it is interesting to notice 
on thestem and leaveso{ the young Wax-palms a whitish exudation, which, 
in the older trees, becomes a real waxy excretion, and is largely employ- 
ed for economical purposes. The commanding and stately elegance of 
the Wine-palm invites our attention to itself, and must not, on any account, 
be passed by without a word of recognition. How vividly does the sight 
of this fair tree, about which travellers tell us that in the hot season it 
will yield a hundred pints of ¢oddy or palm-wine in the twenty-four hours, 
recal to memory Waller's lines in The Battle of the Summer Islands: — 


The sweet palmettoes a new Bachus yield, 

With leaves as ample as the broadest shield ; 
Under the shadow of whose friendly boughs 
They sit, carousing where their liquor grows; 


and in friendly proximity stands the valuable Sago-paim, lifting its orna- 
mental head to the joy of light. The native plunges his knife into the 
back of this palm, and, with a rude wooden tube, conducts from the gap- 
ing wound into a huge calabash or earthen vessel the sweet and luscious fi. 
quid which wells thereout; and from this, by a little management, he 
obtains from one to two hundred weight of sugar. And when all the life- 
sap is drained away, he plies the axe, lays the dying trunk low, and from 
its interior obtains, perhaps, two hundred weight of excellent and nutri- 
tious sago. Here, too, is the stately Cocoa-nut palm, whose shapely trunk, 
crowned with comely foliage, plunges high into the air, and overtops many 
a neighbouring tree. How pleasant to lie, as Darwin (not Erasmus) has 
it,—to lie under such a tree in the heat of a tropical day, and drink the 
cool and wholesome liquid of the nut fresh plucked! How fair those coral 
circled islands, upon whose glistening white shores a grove of such palms 
casts its grateful shadows! 

This tall and somewhat graceful tree before which we now stand is the 
far-famed Papaw-tree ot South America. Reader, if thou knowest what 
it is to eat for dinner animal food that the morning’s sun saw running 
about in the shape of pigs or poultry, what a price wouldst thou set on 
the papaw-tree! It has the odd but important property of rendering the 
very toughest animal substances ¢ender, by acting in some peculiar manner 
upon the muscular fibre. Great tales are told of its powers, which, were 
they not supported by unquestionable evidence, and that of men of sci- 
ence, one could scarcely credit. If the cook would have his fresh-killed 
mutton tender by dinner-time, he takes it and suspends it on the branches 
of this wonderful tree. The same simple expedient suffices to convert, so 
far as edibility or masticability is concerned, an old fowl into a young ca- 
pon. No matter how tough and stringy the creature may be, whether by 
nature or by age, the vapour of the pawpaw softens its obdurate fibre, 
and renders it acceptable to the tenderest teeth. Is there attached to the 
brate retinue of the house an old hog, whose ragged coat and hard-set 
frame testify to the muscles of iron beneath the tough rind !—the pawpaw 
tree is the remedy. Supposing the presence of famine comes to be felt, 
and necessitates his death after a few hours’ dieting upon its leaves and 
fruit the old hog becomes as amendable to the knife and fork as a young 
sucking pig ! 

What is this? A tortoise of wood putting out a young stem, and 
adorned with luxuriant green leaves? It is evenso: this isthe T'estudi- 
naria. It is arelative of the distinguished family of Yams. The part out 
of which springs the delicate stem, 80 gracefal in appearance, might well 
be mistaken for a clumsy attempt on the part of a carpenter to forma 
tortoise out of a block of wood. Although above ground, it is precisely 
analogous to the potato, being a tuber: it is, in fact, a great wooden yam, 
and sometimes goes by the name of “ the elephant’s foot.” It is as slow 
in its habits as the creature after which it is named, increasing by very 
smal] degrees from year to year,—at least, perceptibly. ; 

Uprearing its leafy banners on the top of a naked stem is @ tree on 
which the eye of Humboldt would rest with more than ordinary plea- 
sufe. This is » young specimen of the celebrated dragon-tree tribe of 
Teneriffe. It elf as yetisof no great size; but Humboldt, inthe follow- 
ing sentences describes a tree of the same family, famed as the dragon- 
tree of Orotava, which has for countless centuries flourished, and been 
the glory of Teneriife:— ‘ 

“This gigantic tree is now in the garden of a M. Franchi, in the little 
town ef Orotava, one of the most delicious spots in the civilized world. 
In June 1799, when we ascended the Peak of Teneriffe, we found this 





* We are grieved to have seen it recently announced that Von Martius has 
ruined himself by the publication of his megnificent work on the Palms, and now 
offers some copies of it at a greatly reduced price, 
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enormous tree then possessing a circumference of 45 feet a little above 
the root. Tradition relates thst this dragon-tree was worshipped by the 
Guanches, the original inhabitants of the island; and that in 1402 it was 
as large and as hollow as when we saw it. When we call to mind that 
the dragon-tree is of a very slow growth, we may readily conceive that 
this Orotava giant is extremely old.” 

One who visited it more recently, in 1837, states that it is still living, 
growing in a neglected cabbage-garden! Surely such a vegetable monu- 
ment deserves better treatment, when we remember that it is, probably, 
one of the most ancient living inhabitants of our earth ! 

Ab, well may ashudder go through tbe frame as we hear the name of 
the next,—the T'anghin, or Poison-tree of Madagascar! ‘Can sucha 
fair young tree,” we are tempted to exclaim, “ be charged with the hor- 
rible murders related of that poison ?’’ Surely no tale of death is told by 
these green leaves and not unattractive aspect! Go to the benighted is- 
lander, and, pointing to its glossy foliage, listen to the recital of the ac. 
cursed use to which this tree is turned which he will tremblingly pour 
into the ear. In the ordeal by the tanghina great assembly is summoned 
to witness the trial of an unfortunate wretch, accused, justly or unjustly, 
of crime. Theaccusation heard, the mock trial concluded, the proof of 
innocence or guilt is to make the accased swallow a nutof the tanghin 
tree, which is managed by the direction and under the superintendence 
of the priests. If bis stomach is in a condition to reject tis frightful poison 
he is pronounced innocent, and is instantly released to receive the con- 
gratulations of his friends on his fortunate escape. But if he be a man 
of stronger digestion, his stomach retaining the deadly substance, the de- 
monstration of his guilt is complete, and the convulsive death-struggles 
of the miserable man conclude the evidence, to the satisfaction of the as- 
sembled multitude. It is a mournful trath, that the issueof the tanghin 
ordeal is rather aa indication of the feeling of tho priests towards the ac- 
cused than of his innocence or guilt. It is easy to conjecture how this 
is managed. 

Well known to the wandering Indian is the shrub, whose light green 
bark and delicate foliage make it conspicuous in attractiveness even here 
—the Mandive-plant. The specimen is from four to five feet high, the 
natural stature being eight feet ; and little could the ignorant spectator 
imagine, from the innocence and !uxuriance of its aspect, that in its ves- 
sels ran a deadly poison, and in its cells lay locked at the same time the 
wholesome and excellent food we call cassava ! Let us quote Schleiden’s 
animated notice of this interesting plant :— 

“In a dense forest of Guiana, the Indian chief has stretched his sloping 
mat between two high stems of the magnolia ; he rests indolently smoking 
beneath the shade of the broad-leaved banana, gazing at the doings of 
his family around. His wife pounds the gathered mandioc-roots with a 
wooden club, in the hollow trunk of a tree, and wraps the thick pulp ina 
compact net, made from the tough leaves of the great lily-plants. The 
long bundle is hung upon a stick, which rests on two forks, acd a heavy 
stone is fastened to the bottom, the weight of which causes the juice tu 
be pressed out. This runs into a shell of acalabash gvurd placed be- 
neath. Close squats a little boy, and dips his father’s arrows in the dead- 
ly milk, while the wife lights a fire to it the pressed roots, and by heat 
to drive off more completely the volatile pvisonous matter. Next it is 
powdered between two stones, and the cassava meal is ready. Mean- 
while, the boy has completed his evil task ; the sap, after standing some 
considerable time, has deposited a delicate white starch, from which the 
poisonous fluid is poured off. The meal is then well washed with water, 
and is the fine white tapioca, resemblingin every respect arrowroot!”’ 

Would that there were a good book written on flower-worship, it might 
be called an Essay on Anthoiatry. It would be more interesting than 
any other stady of the systemsof idolatry. ‘ Idols of wood and stone, 
the work of men’s hands,” are alas! too common upon our fallen earth to 
attract much notice now. The worship of flowers and trees is far less 
frequently met with; but of its existevce as a system of superstition we 
have many evidences. A famous object of such reverence is the great 
Hand-flower tree, or Hand-plant of Mexico, whose light, tall, and elegant 
form, is conspicuous among the green beauties which surround it.” In 
a solitary spot on a Mexivan plain stands the parent plant, a tree of 
considerable size. The superstitious Mexicans declare it to be the only 
tree of its kind in the world, but it has been abundantly discovered in 
other regions. It stands itself there at once the temple and the object of 
religious worship, and hanging from its boughs may be seen votive offer- 
ings of various kinds. The traveller might notice litde worthy of atteu- 
tion in its appearance when he passed it in winter ; but in summer, 
when clothed with leaves, and above all, when adorned with flowers, its 
aspect is very interesting, for from every branch appears a large and 
strangely formed flower, out of the centre of which a hand projects its 
crooked fingers, armed with claws! Travellers tell us it is difficult to 
secure a flower of it, 80 eagerly are they sought after by the natives. 

In a retired position we shall find a good specimen of the Humble, and 
also of the Sensitive plant; the leaves of those plants, even when untouch- 
ed,trembied aud waved at the gentlest commotions in the air, while 
those of their less sensitive companions were perfectly still and motion- 
less. But why content ourselves with prose ?— 


Weak with nice sense the chaste mimosa stands, 
From each rude touch withdraws her timid hands ; 
Oft as light clouds o’erpass the summer glade, 
Alarmed, she trembles at the moving shade, 

And feels alive through all her tender form 

The whispered murmurs of the gathering storm ; 
Shuts her sweet eyelids to approaching night, 
And hails with freshened charms the rising light. 


Strange that these bundles of vegetable tissue which compose the 
leaves and branches of the plant should be endowed with powers so 
near akin to those of muscie and nerve ! 

Bat of the vegetable marvelsof this palm-stove there is noend. “ An. 
other still succeeds,” each having claims on our interest not less weighty 
than their predecessors. Itisevougb. Let us mount the elegunt spiral 
staircase, and take a last look at the fair dwellers in this glorious abode 
before quitting it for houses of a bumbler order. Here, soft and invisible, 
rise the perfumed vapours of the motley vegetable crowd below, and 
floating upwards leave by the open lights to diffuse their exotic odours in 
the air aroand. Here may we catch such a sight of the plant-princes and 
nobles as may transport asin spirit to the teeming woods, where under 
the quickening beams of a vertical sun the earth brings forth with a pri- 
meval fertility such fair creations as are unknown under acolder sky. 
We want but the chatter of the monkey, the scream of py blue, and 
red parrots, the cry of the oriole, the glittering forms of the humming- 
birds, the hum of insects, and the sombre shadows of a tropical forest, to. 
complete the realization. Since these we may not have, let us leave this 
Hesperidean garden under glass, and wander elsewhere. Header, wilt 
thou accompany us while we pay our homage to the fantastic Orchids? 

On our way to their warm abode, let us mention a few statistical par- 
ticulars about the noble stove we have quitted. Its entire cost has beent 
. +... but this sum, large as it is, surely is well devoted to an end so 
noble, and a science so important, asthatof botany? Its extreme length 
from end to end is 362 feet: the central portion is 100 feet wide, and 66 
in height. Each of the wings is 50 feet wide and 30 teet high. Its tem- 

ture is maintained by an exteusive hot-water apparatus, ingeniously 
posed beneath the level of the floor and side shelves. It is estimated 

to contain nearly 50,000 square feet of glass. The furnaces are all out of 
sight, and the smoke from them is conveyed by a tunnel undergound to 
an ornamental tower answering the purpose of achimney-shaft. In this 
tunnel is also a railroad, along which coals are carried to the furnaces 
and the ashes removed,—thus everything that would give a “ factoiy” 

~ character to this immense structure 1s carefully concealed. 

But we are at the orchid dwelling. 

It were well if on entering one could be provided with some lighter 

ments than those which become our climate. If the palm-house was 
t, this literally steams ; and the moist vapours, laden with the most 
fragrant perfumes, etrate the clothes and surround us, like the fabled 
divinities of old, with a cloud of warm incense. Such are the tender 
habits of these flower-favourites, that they require a very elevated tem- 
perature for their successful management. Who shall adequately de- 
scribe these strarge and outlandish plants? Here are some scrambling 
7 old logs of wood, some uprising out of cocoa-nut shells, some out 
of oyster sheils ; some rest on a lump of peat, some upon a bundle of fag- 
ots; some peep through a wire cage, and nut a few look as if they were 
fixed in nothing at ali, but hung suspended in the air, tossing out their 

iry-like flowers like a cloud of birds. Wonderful plants are the or- 

ids! Here is one which flowers at the root instead of by the usual 
stem; here is one whose only food is water and air, flowering as it is tied 
up by a piece of wire to the roof, and exhaling scented breathings all 
around ; here is another whose painted flowers resemble insects on the 
wing ; and bere are a score more which resemble no earthly things what- 
ever, nor any unearthly things that pen has described or pencil drawn 








* For a good portrait of this tree, vide Mr Bateman’s splendid work on the Or 
chids of Mexico and Guatemala. 
t Here there is a hiatu in the MS. 








One is so extraordinary in appearance, that when first seen abroad in a 
botanic garden by the natives they declared it to be an artificial flower, 
and would not believe in its being a nataral production, even though ex- 
hibited to them growing upon the living plant! Here are fair and healthy 
representatives of those aristocratic plants which alone are permitted to 
deck the brow of noble Indian maidens ;' here are others whose relatives 
breathe pure odours on the shrines of saints in Mexican Roman Catholic 
chapeis, and here, too, is the magnificent King-plant of the Cingalese, 
whose deep green leafy robes of state are decked with a gorgeous net- 
work of gold. Scrambling up awkwardly at the end is the Pi/cher-plant, an 
ungainly-looking vegetable, at the end of whose leaves is the pitcher with 
its curious lid, part filled with the crystal drops distilled by the plant it. 
self, and part with the drowned bodies of over-eager insects which have 
crowded thither for a sip of these dangerous waters. Interesting, how- 
ever, though this spot is, it is far too hot for a lengthy sojourn. Yet even 
a hasty glance may help us in some degree to a conception of the floral 
grandeur and splendour of the woods where these beautiful plants grow 
wild, hanging their lustroas flowers on every tree, and filing the air with 
ravishing fragrance. Half the enchanting beauties of a tropical wood are 
due to the profusion of orchids which it displays; there they hang in 
festoons from tree to tree, or climb the scaly trunks, or sit in vegetable 
majesty upon a throne of boughs, displaying such glories of modelling 
and colour as are alone to be found in the works of the great Creator. 
Let us leave their delightful society, lest we catch the prevailing orchi- 
do-mania, and direct our steps elsewhere. 

Turning ivto this less pretending structure, we shall find the atmos- 
phere a little less glowing than the last, but still hot and oppressive to the 
teelings of some. Why have we come into a building so insignificant to 
be baked, and made languid and faint? To behold a scion of that world- 
renowned plant—the deadly Upas-tree. Fable bas added little to the ac- 
counts of the true poisonous virulence of the Pohon Upas. Woe to him 
that meeting with this tall and handsome plant in its native abode, should 
be induced to wound its sappy bark and touch the milky juice which 
flows out from the gash—blisters and ulcers speedily appear, the pun- 
ishment of his audacity. Woe to the mightiest monarch of the forest in- 
to whose sides the arrow dipped ia the juics is cast. And, alas for him 
who unwarily penetrates the palaces of death, the Upas valleys in which 
this plant luxuriously lives amid a scene of desolation which has scarcely 
yet been overdrawn by the horror-stricken travellers who had peeped 
into those fearful spots, where lie the bodies of birds and insects, and the 
whitening bones of animals aud men. The Upas-tree, however, is inno- 
cent of this work of destruction, which is exclusively due to the heavy 
carbonic acid gas filling the lower strata of the atmosphere in the “ Val- 
leys of Death!” If, reader, thou canst say,— 

At noon (the lady’s matin hour) 

I sip the Zea’s delicious flower, 
the aspect of a few humble shrubs of the various kinds of tea-plants will 
not be unpleasing to thine eye, and they are to be found luxuriant here. 
Again have we a Humboldtian reminiscence in the shape of a young plant 
of the Cow-tree. Listen to the words of this traveller once more :— 


“ On the barren flanks of a rock grows a tree with dry and leathe 
leaves; its large woody rocts can scarcely penetrate into the stony soil. 
For several months in the year not a single shower moistens its foliage. 
Its branches appear dead and dried; yet as soon as its trunk is pierced, 
there flows from it a sweet and nourishing milk. It is at sunrise that this 
vegetable fountain is most abundant. The natives are then seen hasten- 
ing from all quarters, furnished with large bowls, to receive the milk, 
which grows yellow and thickens at the surface. Some drain their bowls, 
while others carry home the juice to their children ; and you might fancy 
you saw the family of a cowherd gathering around him, and receiving 
from him the produce of his kine.” 


The odorous nutmeg and clove, the aromatic cardamoms, and others 
of like sweet habits. 
Cast round a fragrant mist of spicy fumes, 


and tempt us to rest awhile in their perfumed presence; but we must 
away, and, passing even the beautiful sacred Indian bean, let us turn our 
steps to the residence of the eccentric family of Cactuses. 

Perhaps there are no stoves in all these Roya! Gardens which appeal 
more to one’s feelings of curiosity and amazement than those which con- 
tain the cactus family. Surely these are the very caricatures of the ve- 
getable world. On what principle of beauty were formed their aston- 
ishingly queer shapes? Here stands the patriarch of the family, the se- 
rious aud mournfal-looking Old Man cactus; a tall, green, bristly pillar, 
covered with carbuncles, and ornamented at the top with flowing hair 
white as the driven snow. Here is one, a vegetable serpent, all but the 
mouth and tail. Here is another which represents a candelabram. May 
one believe it to have been used to that end at the festivals of the flow 
ers? Here is one like a cat-o’-nine-tails, and another like a hed ge-hog. 
Here, too, is the cochineal cactus, all bestrewn with cochineal insects. 
But what we might not inappropriately call the “ fat-boy” of the collec- 
tion, is the huge, corpulent Visnaga cactus of Mexico. This monstrous 
plant is short, but exc essively stout, is of a lively green colour, and is 
crowned with a brownish cap of hairs at the top. Its weight, we are in- 
formed, is 713 lbs. It was drawn with vast labour and care from San 
Luis Potosi to the coast by oxen, it was thence cautiously shipped and 
despatched for England; it reached Kew without injury, and is now, we 
are happy tosay, in the most robust health. Long may it continue so. 
A melancholy anecdote is told of a still larger one which, three years 
ago, was to be seen in apparent health in this collection. It appeared 
well settled in its new abode, when, alas! it was discovered that its ten- 
der sides had received some sort of fatal punch; and this, with the con- 
stitutional disturbance cause by its long and perilous adventures by sea 
and land, induced a rapid decay, and its enormous corpse poisoned the 
air around in its putretaction and dissolution. Altogether, the cactuses 
are a tribe of monstrosities, adorned, strange to say, with exquisite and 
gorgeous flowers of the most perfect form and beauty. Yet the places 
of their artificial abode,— 

Where shapelessness on shapelessness is piled, 

and where 

Irregularity holds systematic rule , 
have a strange attractiveness arising out of this very circumstance. When 
the eye is weary with the more comely forms of other vegetable tribes, it 
finds new interest in the eccentricities of these plants. Is it not Pope that 
writes,— 

Thus some objects please our eyes, 

Which outof Natures common order rise 7? 

We may, on this principle,account for the rage which our German neigh- 
bours have for cactuses, and for their recent attempt to infect us with 
the same passion in the Lilliputian members of this family, which are 
ord to be seen flourishing in little vermilion pots on every drawing-room 
table. 

Whither shall we now wander, for the lengthening shadows and de- 
clining sun remind us that our afternoon is well-nigh spent? Ina low 
stove, which is as hot or hotter than the orchid-house, we shall find under 
a — a plant worth staying awhile to look upon,—the Venus’ Fly- 
trap. The ey is small, but its peculiar irritability is well develop- 
ed. The bell-glass, however, protects it from experiment and preserves 
the lives of the insects which might otherwise fall victims to its extraordi- 
nary prehensile powers. Sir W. J. Hooker tells us in the guide. book he 
has published, that there exists no reason to believe that the death of the 
insects caught by this plant is the source of any nutriment to this vegetable 
fly-catcher; but careful experiments have been undertaken by feeding 
the plants, so to speak, with pieces of raw flesh, and comparing them 
with others not thus nourished, when it was found that the former thriv- 
ed muck more luxuriantly than the latter. Of course we may not decide 
which opinion is correct ; yet we may ask if the flytraps of the Dionea 
muscipula are not connected with the nourishing of the plant, to what end 
was it thus endowed ? Another wonderful plant, perhaps the most wonder- 
fal plant in the whole vegetable kingdom, exists in these stoves,—the 
Desmodium gyrans: it has no English name. This plant we were not so 
fortunate as to recognize, but its peculiarities are so striking, that it de- 
serves to be looked out for. ltis a plant affiicted with the St. Vitus's dance. 
Every leaflet quivers and shakes periodically ; and sometimes the whole 
plant is agitated, while the surrounding air is pertectly still. The strange, 
fantastic, Stag's-horn fern, invites our longer stay by its remarkable ap: 
pearance. Growiug as it does simply upon a piece ot flat wood, we can 
conceive how funny the aspect it presents in its native woods, where one 
might suppose some wandering hart,— 

With his hornes high 
The greatest that were ever seen with eye, 
had left them sticking to the trank of a tree! 

What shall we say more? The peal of the six o'clock bell tells that 
our time is gone, and our wanderings must come to an end. 

Royal Kew, farewell,— 

Ye glades i 
and all ye . end 
Fruits and foliage of discordant skies ; 
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THE SONG AND THE SINGER. 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


It was in the year 1792, during the early days of the 
Revelution, when a young officer in delicate health took up his quart 
in the city of Marsei!les for the six months of his leave otf + “- 
seemed a strange retirement for a young man, for in the town he knew “ 
ene, and in the depth of winter Marseilles was no tempting reside - 
The officer lived in a garret looking out upon the street, which had f,, 
its sole furniture a harpsichurd, a bed, a table, and a chair. Little bu: 
paper ever entered that apartment, where food and fuel both were vetting 
and yet the young man generally remained in-doors all day assiduoy ie 
writing, or rather dotting something upon paper, an occupation he alte 4 
nated with music. = 

Thus passed many mouths. The young man grew thinner and 
and his leave of absence appeared likely to bring no convalescence. &,, 
he was handsome and interesting, despite his sallow hue. Long hain 
full beaming eyes that spoke of intelligence, and even genius, franknes 
of manner, all prepossessed in his favour, and many a smile and look of 
kindliness came to him from beautiful eyes that he noticed not nor cared 
to notice. Infact he rarely weat out but at night, and then to walk ou 
by the booming sea, which made a kiad of music he seemed to hove. 
Sometimes, it is true, he would hang about the theatre doors when operas 
were about to be played, and look with longing eye within ; but ke . ae 
entered : either his purse or his inclination failed him. But he always 
examined with care the name of the piece and its author, and then 
walked away to the sea-shore to muse and meditate. 

Shortly after his arrival in Marseilles, he visited, one after another, q)) 
the music sellers and publishers in the town with a bundle of manuscrip:, 
iu his hand; but his reception was not apparently very favourable vor 
he left them all with a frowning air, and still with his bundle of manu. 
scripts. Some had detained him a long time, asif estimating the value o; 
the goods he offered for sale; bat these were no more tempted than the 
others to try the saleable character of the commodity. The house he 
a in had attached to ita large garden. By permission of the land. 
lord, the young man often selected it for his evening walks, and, despite 
the cold, would sometimes sit and muse in a rudeand faded bower ander 
a wall at one of the gables. Here he would occasionally even sing, in q 
low tone, some of his own compositions. It happened once or twice 
that when he did so, a female head obtruded from a window above him 
seeming tolisten. The young man at length noticed this. 

“ Pardon, lady,” said he one eveuing ; “ perhaps I disturb you?” 

“ Notat all,” she replied: “ I am fond Jaa very fond, and the airs 
you hum are new to me. Pray, if not a rude question, whose are they 1” 

“ fer ell he — diffidently, “ they are my own.” 

“Indeed!” cried the lady with animation; “ and you ha , 
PRG youth y you have never pub 

“T shall never try—again,” he murmured, uttering the last word ina 
low and despairing tone, which, however, reached the ears of the young 
woman. ° 

“‘Good-night, citoyen,’’ said she, and she closed her window. The 
composer sighed ,rose and went out to take his usual walk by the sea- beach; 
there, before the grandeur and sublimity of the ocean, and amid the mur. 
mur ot its bellowing waves, to forget the cares of the world, his poverty 
and his crashed visions of glory and renown—the day-dream of all supe- 
rior minds—a dream far oftener a punishment than a reward; for of 
those who sigh for fame, few indeed are successfal. 

Scarcely had he left the house, than a lady, habited in cloak and hood 
entered it, and after a somewhat lengthened conference with his concierge, 
ascended to his room, and remained there about an hour. At the end of 
that time she vanished. It was midnight when the composer returned. 
He entered with difficulty, the Cerberus of the lodge being asleep, and 
ascended to his wretched room. He had left it littered and dirty, with- 
out light, fire, or food. To his surprise a cheerful blaze sent its rays be- 
neath his door. He opened it, not without alarm, and found his apart- 
ment neatly ordered, a fire burning, a lamp, and on the table a supper. 
The young man frowned, and looked sternly at the scene. 

_ “Who dares thus insalt my poverty? Isit not enough that I am starv- 
ing with cold and hunger, that I am rejected by the world as a useless 
and wretched thing, incapable of wielding either sword or pen, but | 
must be insulted by charity? Fire, light, and wood, all sent by one wh 
knows my necessity! And yet who knows? Perhaps my mother may 
have discovered my retreat. Who else could have acted thus? My 
mother, I bless thee both for your action and for respecting my conceal- 
ment!? And the invalid officer sat down to the first Beaten tees! he had 
eaten for weeks. He had left home because his friends wholly disap- 
proved of his making music a profession, and wished him to employ his 
leave of absence in learning another occupation. His mother so pressed 
him, that he saw no resource but a soldier’s last chance—a retreat. For 
two months no trace of the fugitive had been seen—two months spent in 
vain efforts to make his chosen career support him; and now, doubtless 
his mother had found him out, and had taken this delicate way of respect- 
ing his secrecy and punishing his pride. 

Next morning the young man awoke with an appetite unknown to him 
of late. The generous food of the previous night had restored his sys- 
tem, and brought him to a natural state. Luckily, sufficient wine and 
bread remained to satisfy his ie and then he satdown to think. All 
his efforts to get his music sung, or played, or published, had been in vain. 
Singers knew him not, publishers declared him unknown, and the public 
seemed doomed never to hear him; a logical consequence very injurious 
to young poe in literature, poesy, music, and all the liberal arts. 
But he was determined to have one more trial. Having eaten, he dress- 
ed and went out in the direction of the shop of the Citoyen Dupont, a 
worthy and excellent man, who in his day had published more music, bad 
and good, than a musician could have played in a lifetime. 

“ You have something new, then, citoyen ?” said Dupont after the usual 
preliminaries, and after apologising to a lady within his office for leaving 
her for a while. ‘As my time is precious, pray play it at once, and sing 
it if you will.” The young man sat himeelf at the harpsichord which 
adorned the shop, and began at once the “Song of the Army of the 
Rhine.” The music-publisher listened with the knowing air of one who 
is not to be deceived, aud shook his head as the composer ended. 

“‘Rough—crude—but clever. Young man, you will, I doubt not, do 
something good one of these days; but at present I am sorry to say, 
your efforts ‘want finish, polish” ——The singer rose, and bowing, left the 
shop, despair at his heart. He had not a sou in the world: his rent was 
in arrear: he knew not how to dine that evening, unless, indeed, his 
mother came again to his aid—an aid he was very unwilling to receive. 
His soul recoiled from it, for he had parted from her in anger. His 
mother was a Royalist, he was a Republican, and she had said bitter 
things to him at parting. But most of all the composer felt one thing: 
the world would never be able to judge him, never be able to decide if 
he had or had not merit; and this was the bitterest grief of all. 

_ Toat day was spent in moody thought. The evening came, and no 
sign again of his secret friend, whether mother, or unknown sympathisey 
Towards night the pangs of hunger became intolerable, and after numer- 
ous parleys with himself, the young man ascended to his room witha 
heavy parcel. His eye was wild, his cheek pale, his whole mien uneartb- 
ly. As he passed the door of his lodge the concierge gave him a ticket for 
the Opera, signed Dupont, who was co-manager of the theatre. 

“Go yourself,” said the composer in a low husky voice, and he went 
up stairs. 

Having gained the room, the unhappy and misguided young man sat 
silent and motionless for some hours, until at length hunger, despair, and 
his dreamy visions had driven every calm and good thought from his head, 
and then he dared quietly proceed to carry out his dreadful and desperate 
intent. He closed carefully the window, stuffed his mattress up the 
chimney, and with paper stopped every aperture where air could enter. 
Then he drew forth from his parcel charcoal and a burner, and lit it. 
Thus had this wretched man determined to end his sufferings, He had 
made one last effort, and now in that solitary, dismal garret, he laid him 
down to die; and poverty and misery, genius and death, were huddled 
close together. , 

Meanwhile, amid a blaze of light, the evening’s amusement had begu2 
at the theatre. A new opera from Paris was to be played, and the prime 
donna was the young, lovely, and worshipped Claudine, the Jenny Lind 
of that time and place. The house was crowded, and the first act suc- 
ceeding beyond all expectation, the audience were in ecstasy. 

‘She isa jewel!” said M. Dupont, who, from a private box, admired 
the great supporter of his theatre. A roar of applause from the pit de- 
lighted at this instant the good man’s ears. Claudine, called before the 
curtain, was bowing to the audience. But what is this? Instead of 
going off, she has just signed to the orchcstra to play. She is about to 
show her gratitude to the audience in verse. M. Dupont rubs his hands, 
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and repeats twice between his teeth “She is a jewel!’ But with ease and 
rapidity the band has commenced playing an unknown air, and the next 
instant M. Dupont is standing up with a strange and wild look. Hashed 
and still was every breath: the audience look at each other: not a word 
of communication takes place: men shudder, or rather trembie with 
emotion. But the first stanza is ended; and then a frantic shout, a start- 
ing of all to their feet, a wild shriek of delight, a cry of a thousand voices 
thundering the chorus, shows how the song had electrified them. _ ; 

M. Dapout frowned, for the air and the song were not new to bim > it 
was the “ Song of the Army of the Rhine” he had refused that morning ! 
But Claudine proceeds: again the audience is hushed in death-like 
silence ; while the musicians, roused to an unusual degree of euthusiasin, 
played admirably ; aud Claudine, still singing with all the parity, feeling, 
am (pee of her admirable voice, plunged her eyes into every corner of 
the house—in vain. At each couplet the enthusiasm of the people be- 
came greater, the anxiety of the singer intense. At length she conclud- 
ed, and never did applause more hearty, more tremendous, more uproar- 
ious, greet the voice of a public songstress. The excitable population of 
Marseilles seemed mad. : % 

When silence was restored, Claudine spoke—‘“Citoyens and citoyeunes! 
she exclaimed, “ this song is both written and composed by a young and 
unknown man, who has in vain sought to put his compositions before the 
public. Everybody has refused them. For myself, I thought this the 

eatest musical effort of modern times; and as such [ practised it to- 

y; and, unknown to manager or author, [ and the band prepared this 
surprise. But the author is uvt here. Poor and despairing, he is at home 
lamenting his unappreciated efforts! Let us awake him; let him learn 
that the generous people of Marseilles can understeod anu feel great music. 
Come, let all who have hearts to follow me, and chant the mighty song 
as we go.” And Claudine, stepping across the orchestra, landed in the 

it, and, bareheaded, light dressed as she was, rushed towards the door, 

lollowed by every spectator, and by the musicians, who, however, put ou 
their hats, and even threw a cloak and cap on the excited and generous 
young songstress. 

Meauwhile the composer's dreadful resolve was being carried out. The 
horrid fumes of the charcoal filled the room; soon they began to con- 
sume and exhaust the pure air, and the wretched youth felt all the pangs 
of coming death. Hunger, exhaustion, and despair kindled a kind of 
maduess in his brain: wild shapes danced around him: his many songs 
seemed sung altogether by coarse, husky voices, that made their sound 
@ punishment: and then the blasted atmosphere oppressing his chest, 
darkening his vision, his room seemed tenanted by myriads of infernal 
and deformed beings. Then again he closed his eyes, and soft memory 
stealing in upon him, showed him happy visions of his youth, of his mo- 
ther, of love, and hope, and joy; of green fields, and the murmaring 
brooks which had first revealed melody to his soul; and the young man 
thought that death must be come, and that he was on the threshold of a 
beter world. 

But an awful shout, a tremendous clamour, burst on his ear ; a thous- 
and voices roar beneath his window. The young man starts from his 
dream ; what is this he hears? 

‘* Aux arms! citoyens, 
Formez vos bataillons,”’ &c. 

‘‘Whatis this?” he cries. ‘My Song of the Rhine!” 

He listens. A beautiful and clear voice is singing: itis still his song, 
and then the terrible chorus is taken up by the people; and the poor 
composer’s first wish is gained: he feels that he is famous. 

But he is dying, choked, stifled with charcoal. He lies senseless, faint- 
ing on bis bed; but hope and joy give him strength. He rises, falls 
rather than darts across the room, his sword in hand. One blow shivers 
the panes of his window to atoms; the broken glass lets in the cool sea- 
breeze and the splendid song. Both give life to the young man; and 
when Claudine entered the room, the composer was able to stand. In 
ten minutes he had supped in the porter’s lodge, dressed, and come out, 
to be borne in triumph back to the theatre, where that night he heard, 
amid renewed applause, his glorious song sung between every act, and 
each time gaining renewed laurels. 

Ten days later, Rouget de L’Isle was married to Claudine, the prima 
donna of Marseilles; and the young composer, in gratitude to hér and her 
countrymen, changed the name of his song, and called it by the name it 
is still knowa by—* The Marseillaise !” 


—_——@ 


A SCENE IN FRANCONIA. 


The chiil autumnal blast was sweeping betore 1t the sere spoilsof the de- 
parted sammer, blowing in hollow gusts, and giving token of the approach 
of the hard winter ot Franconia, whea three young men arrived at the gate 
of the castle of Count Telomir, a few hours’ ride from Nuremberg. The- 
feudal lord still exerted there the full measure of his power for local oppres 
sion. The time was near the commencement of last century. France and 
Eagland had long before reduced the strongholds of feudal barbarism to 
ruia. Monarch and people had alike found their destraction requisite to 
secure the independence of the government, and free it from the grasp of 
hundreds of petty tyrannies that, whenever remotely affected as to power 
or privilege, combiued to resist the crown, aud disturb domestic tranquili- 
ty. The writers of fictitious story have invested the barbaric style of 
living, aud the savage manners of these chiefs, with all the virtues, lavish- 
ing upon their actious commendations of which they were little worthy, 
waile fancy has embellished all attached to them with the richest colour- 
ing. Truth bas been perverted, whi'e the charm which memory attaches 
to bygone things still more predisposes to the belief which sober reason 
repels. The present incident, at a comparatively late period, shows that 
an act committed by one of those arbitrary personages even then went 
unpunished by the Government under which it was perpetrated. Such 
deeds of ungovernable will were not uncommon in the strongholds of 
past days. At several explorations of the embattled dwellings of the feu- 
dal ages in this country, dungeons and vaults, applied to the purposes of 
vengeance and punishment, have been discovered. They were a part of 
the system. The inability of the crown or law to redress, led the friends 
of the iajured to seek their own remedy; hence arose petty feuds, such 
as those over which the brilliant colouring of Scott’s pencil, in relation to 
oF country, has thrown so much interest at the expense of historical 

It was autumn when three young men, officers ia the imperial 

, : ay perial army al- 
+ mig Phe pty. o * Spare which had been acting dapiaat’ tne 
Toe , e gate of Count Telomir. The campaign wasover, 

the army had gone iuto winter quarters. Bonn had been taken and 
arrisoned, aud they had obtained leave of absence to visit the court at 

Jenna. One of them was the nephew of the deceased countess Telomir, 
who had died, according to report, thirteen months befere. His name 
was Cherlak. The others were called Famchert and Verdac, and all 
three belonged to the well-known regiment of Virbius. Cherlak in- 
5 On visiting the castle of his uncle on their way, and partaking of 

is pespntality. The others at first opposed the visit on account of the de- 
ALE en cause them in their journey, but at last they consented. 

x. ' “— revelled continually ia the pleasures of the table, and drank 
ply. No one was less disposed to be thwarted in his views, or more 
gratified with those who flattered him through their commendation of his 
Opluions. He was arrogant, imperious, and tyrannical over his depend- 
aats and serfs; but he was brave, hospitable, and rewarded or punished 
~ a or caprice dictated. His notions of justice were those which 
dhs ~— dictated. Day by day was passed in drunken revelry. 
rade Franconiau song echoed along his hall, intermingled with the 
Coarse jest and the resonance of Bacchanalian orgies. All was rade 
magnificence around him; all was profusion. Viands and wines of the 
country succeeded each other without end at his banquets, which occu- 
seven and eight hours a-day, or until supper followed upon the pro- 
wien ns the mid-day meal. Hedrank and made his guests drink 
in, far into the night, or rather morning. Whenever he had com- 
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chamber into which he rambled was that of Verdac. Approaching his 
bed he grasped the sleeper roughly by the arm,— 

“Come, come,” said he, “1 mast have company. The rest of our 
friends are all again at the table. Come, let us finish our bout—another 
bottle. Up, hasten! You have slept long enough.” 

He would not quit his man; and Verdac was in consequence necessi- 
tated to follow him, for he only laughed at his visitor's repeated entreaties 
to be left to his repose. All remonstrance proving vain, the guest re- 
luctantly, and half asleep, entered the haliagain. There the lights still 
blazed over the tables floating in wine; but there was not a guest or an 
attendant to be seen. 

Down they sat to a fresh bottle, Telomir, quite inebriated, saying he 
would be quite contented with one guest, and Verdac upbraiding him 
with his deceptive conduct, in saying their friends bad all returned to the 
table. The count only laughed, and declared he must and would have 
company. The glass was pushed; ghosts were talked of; and the count 
was very communicative, as a man far gone in his cups is certain to be- 


'} come. 


“ I can tell you ghost secrets worth knowing. I can show you real 
spirits. I have only seen you ashort time, bat [ know can trust you. 
I know you are worthy of my friendship. You shall have my confidence’ 
Youare a manof honour. [| esteemed you from the first moment [ saw 
you. I can shew you inhabitants of the nether sphere. My castle is 
haunted, but only in the vaults beneath. I can wke you where you may 
see and converse with ghosts. The spirit of my dead wife shall appear 
before you. Can you brave the terrors of the sapernataral? If so, fol- 
low me. My wife bas been in the world of spirits, in the nether abyss, 
these thirteen months, yet I can conjure her into this world again.” 

He quitted the hall for ashorttime and returned. The curiosity of 
Verdac was excited,—perhaps the more from the fevered state of his 
blood ; but he was perfectly master of his actions, while the count seem- 
ed to have much more the command of his limbs than of his senses. 
Verdac declared he should be most happy to encounter a spectre ; that 
he had no belief in phantoms ; and, perhaps, the sight might go some 
way to shake his incredulity. 

“ What you desire you shall see,’? replied the count ; “the dead and 
the buried shall be at your bidding. But mind, no revelations of the re- 
velation. The dead tell no tales of the living. Beware, let not the liv- 
ing tell any thing of the dead: be discreet.” 

This was spoken under vinous influence, but there was evidently more 
meaning in itfrom the manner than the guest could penetrate into the 
knowledge of at the moment. The count looked towards the door of 
the hall. Footsteps were heard approaching. Presently there entered 
an aged female, hideously ugly. She had a lighted taper in her hand, 
and gave two others to the count, who lighted them both, and handed 
one to his guest 

“ This is my sorceress,” said the count; “ she has been in this castle 
forty years. Sheis the depositary of all my supernatural secrets. Go, 
get the keys, and we will descend with you to the nether regions.” 

The hideous looking beldame retired. and soon came back with several 
massive keys, which she bore attached to her waist. 

‘* Now, old sorceress, lead the way to the infernal regions; we will 
follow you.” 

There was not a servant moving ; all was silent, save the crackling of 
the fire in the hall. The chairs were scattered aboutas the guasts had 
left them. Wine dripped on the oak floor trom the tables, which exhibi- 
ted glasses and bottles innumerable. Fragments ofthe glass on the floor 
marked that unsteady hands had fingered them, and wasted their contents 
by heediess fracture. Fruits and condiments moistened by the grape 
juice lay untouched before the places of some of the guests,—the super- 
tluity of over-gorged appetite, with which vision had been deceived. 
Crushing the glass under his feet, and dashing aside the chairs that stood 
in his way, the count followed the old woman, and Verdac brought up 
the rear. 

Proceeding along a passage on the same floor, they came toa flight of 
steps, which they descended into a large vaulted wine-cellar, on either 
side of which there stood arranged rows of exceedingly large wine tuns, 
such as are used in Germany for mellowing the choicer growths of the 
vine. Outof this cellar the way led into a second, not much inferior in 
size, evidently under the lower habitable floor of the edifice. From 
thence they passed into several others, ali upon thesame level, arched 
with stone, and of great solidity. Then followed severa: arched passa- 
sages with various turnings, during which the most profound silence was 
maintained. So long did they appear, and so impatient was the guest 
when led by an individual in the existing state of Count Telomir, that at 
one time he began to apprehend he might be played some disagreahble 
trick by his fierce and inebriated host. Soon, however,they reached a 
staircase, evidently formed in the wall of one of the towers of enormous 
thickness. On descending quite to the level of the foundation, they pas- 
sed hrougha strong door covered with iron, that grated upon its hinges 
as it opened like the growl of a wild bear. A little further on there was 
asecoud door, through an opening in which the count looked, and then 
turning into a violent passion to the eld beldame, exclaimed that the 
lamps were out, evidently alluding to the apartment on the other side of 
thedoor. He threatened to kill her if they were not kept perpetually 
lighted. This seconddoor was now opened with a sound not inferior to 
that which accompanied the opening of thefirst,and the old woman ran 
and relighted two lamps out of three that hung in the apartment which 
had gone out, and of which the count had complained. After that she 
went and trimmed the third, which was burning dimly. 

In the middle of the apartment, which was circular, coinciding with 
the lowest foundation of the tower, there stood an iron cage, about eight 
feet in diameter, the bars of which extended from the floor up to the 
vaalted ceiling. These bars were four or tive inches asunder. Within 
this cage, and nearly in its centre, and on a heap of straw, there reclined 
a female, in years evidently youthful, her head resting upon her left 
hand, while the right covered the lower part of her face. Ata few feet 
distance without this iron cage there haug what appeared to be a dead 
body, suspended by a chain from the ceiling of the vault. Three lamps, 
two of which it is already said were found to be extinguished on the en- 
trauce of the count, were placed in front of this body, so as to give 
the fullest possible view of it continually to the female within the cage. 

Upon going round and looking at the suspended corpse, as it had ap- 
peared to be, the count bade his guest observe that it was only the skin, 
—the skin of a man whom he had ordered to be flayed alive, and that it 
was stuffed. Oa examining it close it was easily seen that they had be- 
gun to take off the skin from behind the shoulders, and had broken it no- 
where in the front, which was perfect, except that there were only holes 
in place of the eyes, aose, and mouth. Never was there so horrible and 
cadaverous an object. 

Count Telomir, ioflamed with wine, went five or six times round the 
cage,—his countenance in a fury, foaming with anger, and uttering the 
most horrible threats against the unfortunate female. The notorious ap- 
pelations which he bestowed upon her amply sufficed to explain the real 
state of the case, without any more circumstantial narration. Jealousy of 
a favourite page was the cause of the countess’s horrible treatment. The 
skin suspended before her was that of the unfortunate youth. Verdac 
was so horror-struck at what be saw, that he could not utter a single syl- 
lable. As they were retiring, the countess asked me in a faint, suffering 
tone, which went to the bottom of his heart, how long her punishment 
was toendure. Verdac, upon hearing her speak, regarded her with clo- 
ser attention than he had done before, which she perceived and took her 
hand from her face, so as to disclose her entire countenance to his view, 
at the moment Count Telomir had turned togotowardsthe door. Verdac 
iooked back towards her repeatedly as they withdrew, and felt for her 
the deepest compassion,—a compassion of which it would have cost him 
dear to exhibit symptoms. 

On their way back to the hall the count told his guost that the female 
whom he had seen was his countess, the daugh‘er of Count Argivague. 
That he had discovered she hud a penchant for one of her pages, and he 
had ordered him to be flayed alive. That te punish the countess he had 
condemned her for life to the prison which they hai jast quitted, to have 
before her, as long as her eyes could behold them, the skin of her favourite. 
He farther said, that in order to give no suspicion of his design, he had 
given out that his countess wasno more. A peasant girl had been inter- 
red in her place with all the requisite pomp; and thus bis plan in sat- 
istying his vengeance had been fully attained and could never be 
laterrupted. 

They drank no more on their return to the hall. The count seemed 
reserved and not inclined to talk, and his guest was too much occupied 
with what he had seen to interfere with such an inclination. Both re- 
tired co rest at last, but Verdac could uot sleep for ruminating on what he 
had beheld. He deeply pitied the unhappy coantess, and formed are 
solute determination to restore her again to the lightof day. There wa. 
very greathazard to be rua io in such an attempt, but that was only 
the kind of risk be contineally ran in the field. In effecting the di liv- 
erance of the countess he did not think he violated tne rites of hospi 
tality, because those of humanity preceded them. He had no belief tha 
he acted dishonourably ia making the effort, though he was aware he 
should be attacked on that ground by his enemies, aud such as had no 
pity tor a being exposed to so horrible a destiny. 








In pursuance of this determination, he, the next morning, related what 
he had seen and heard in confidence to his friends, Famchert and Cher- 
lake. They were both men of excellent hearts, very good judgment, 
and well knew how to keep a secret. They were both, too, decidedl 
of opinion that some attempt should be made in behalf of the countess in 
order to set her at liberty. Tiere was the additional consideration that 
she was the aunt of Cherlak. It was accordingly resolved to make an at- 
tempt on the following night. 

The next day passed away, and dinner and supper were, as customary 
one prolonged and blended banquet. Some ingenuity was required to 
deceive the count, and if possible. get him to let out the secret by throw- 
ing him off his guard, that the whole three might be able to acquire a 
perfect knowledge ot the locality where the countess was confined. The 
count, over his cups, might do what at other seasons he would be too sus- 
picious to undertake. He was, his guests observed, always flattered 
very visibly when any one shewed a coincidence with bim in any of his 
favourite vices. Famchert, at supper-time, therefore, remarked to his 
host that he thought it was time for his nephew Cherlak to think of mar- 
rying. Telomir received the remark apparently with pleasure, as if it 
were reasonable, wondering it had not struck himself. Cherlak design- 
edly put on an angry air, and begged that no one would talk to bim abeut 
marriage. He had no inea of being forced into one. He had, he said, a 
very bad opinion of all women; so bad, that he did not think there was 
one good one to be found in the world. If he married and found a wife 
unfaithfal be declared he did not know of a punishment sufficiently se- 
vere for her infidelity. 

On hearing this declaration, the count seemed to become more and 
more interested in the conversation, and grew warmer from feeling flat - 
tered at the opinions of his guests coinciding with his own views. At 
last he went so far as to say to Famchert and Cherlak, putting on an air 
of hauteur and more imperious manner than customary,— ‘ 

“ Ask Verdac if he thinks he knows what I should do on my part in 
such acase.” 

Verdac replied, with feigned colduess of manner,— 

“I prefer keeping secret all my thoughts; not merely what I do 
know, but what [ imagine the opinions of others may be. No one shall 
have to complain either of my forming ge beg of them, or of my dis- 
closing secrets confided to my honour. What the count might do, it is 
in his own power to reveal much better than any one else for him, if he 
has the inclination to do so.” 

“ Well, then,” said the count, hastily, “I will tell my own story myself, 
and yoa shall be your own judges.” ‘ 

Count Telomir then filled a bumper and drank it off, making the rest 
of the party imitate his example. Then looking more imperious and se- 
vere than ever, he arose from the table and conducted all three of his 
guests to the frightfal dungeon whither he had led Verdac alone on the 
previous night, or rather morning. They proceeded through the cellars, 
vaults, and passages, in the same silent manner as before. The lamps 
were all burning when they came to the horrible prison of the countess. 
The old sorceress had evidently not been inattentive to the threat of her 
master for suffering any of them to goout. In order the better to mask 
their design, they imitated the count in the expression of their indigna- 
tion. Cherlak and Famchert, the former especially, enacted his part in 
the scene of horror to admiration. This conduct seemed to increase the 
fury of the count. He literally danced around the iron cage in which his 
victim was immured, ieaping curses upon her and bestowing upon her 
the most opprobrious epithets. Cherlak also was lavish in his censures, 
and the other two dared not to do otherwise than imitate the example, 
though the deed went to their hearts. This conduct was necessary to 
throw the revengefal and furious count off his guard. The dissimulation 
succeeded; but there was another upon whom it was necessary to prac- 
tise some kind of deceit, in order to render her less sensible to the line of 
conduct they might find it necessary to pursue towards herself. This 
was the old woman. They made her go and get wine, of which they 
drank several cups, ironically, to the health of the unfortunate prisoner, 
turuing and bowing to her. The count sang, roared, danced round the 
iron cage, and made grimaces at the skin of the page ; and the rest, not 
to be outdone in apparent zeal, imitated his example, until they _were all 
breathless. The old hag and confidante they forced to drink with them, 
until she refused to take more. They then declared, if she did not drink 
again they should believe it was out of compassion to the countess to pre- 
vent their longer stay to upbraid her. To prove it was not 80, they in- 
sisted she should take one more cup to justify herself from the charge. 
She was thus forced to drink two extracups, one upon another, So that 
her arid brain becoming at length muistened and disordered, she was ex- 
cused from taking more ; but only when it was perceived she had just a 
sufficiency of physical power to move, and of sense to find her way to 
her chamber, without thinking too much about securing the keys of the 
dungeon. 

Count Telomir was absorbed in bis passion. He could do nothing but 
abuse his miserable wife. He had drunk enough to lose some of his 
powers of observation, although the wine he had taken had done little 
else besides exciting his rage. He was of an iron constitution, jealous, 
revengeful, cruel, arrogant, but hospitable—the petty tyrant, the true 
feudal lord, who ruled with terrible power, and rewarded and punished 
his inferiors to excess. 

As they returned to the hall, Cherlak, being the count’s nephew, and, 
as it were, at home ir. the castle, was familiar with the old hag who acted 
as gaoler. He conducted her to her apartment, inebriated as she was, 
and abstracted the keys of the dangeon without her perceiving it. Fam- 
chert and Verdac returned with the count to the hall to carry out the rest 
of their scheme. There they recommenced a fresh drinking bout, into 
which the count was never backward toenter. They flattered him on his 
power and the strength of his castle. He had been told by his guests 
that they intended to proceed on their way the next day together, and 
that they should send forward their attendeuts at daybreak, in order that 
they might get some distance to secure conveyances in advance. 

The count, as customary, disregarded his repose in order to pes by 
the little time his guests were to remain. Three—four o'clock in the 
morning arrived. The whole party were still at the table, when Fam- 
chert, who was in the plot as already mentioned, and some other strangers 
who were not privy to it, pushed about the bottle wiih the count. Cher- 
lak and Verdac begged a short temporary absence, as daylight would 
soon approach, ia pa to superintend the departure of their attendants 
on the road to Vienna. They quitted the hall, promising to remain away 
as shorta time as possible. Without the slightest suspicion on the part 
of the count they went atonce to liberatethe countess. They traversed 
the cellars and vaults as rapidly as possible, eutered the danzeon, and set 
the unfortunate lady free. To their dismay, however, they found she 
could not walk from weakness and suffering, nor indeed stand on her feet 
for many mioutes together. Nota moment was to be lost: a discovery 
by the count would have been destruction to them all. They bastily dres- 
sed her in the garb of one of their own valets, and then Verdac took her 
in hisarms. He placed heron horseback behind one of the most confi- 
dential of histrain. He passed a sash tightly round both, to prevent her 
falling off incase of fatigue from her enfeebled state, and they passed out 
unsuspected by the castle warder. 1t was just the grey of the morning. 
Verdac ordered an instant departure of each servant as he was ready. He 
commanded the party with the luggage, which brought up the rear, to 
proceed as fast as possible to Nuremberg, where they mi ht wait his own 
arrival and that of his friends. Inthe meanwhile, Cherlak had gone and 
replaced the keys with the old woman, who still remained in her drun- 
ken slumber. All succeeded well, thanks to the jaded and sleepy con- 
dition of the coant’s servants, only one or two of whom were seen. Both 
the friends returned to the hall and the bottle, sitting down again with as 
much coolness as they were able to assume. It was impossible nut to be- 
under some apprehension lest the count should discover the trick played 
off ; bat it was several hours before they were able to follow their ser- 
vante and the countess, although they endeavoured to hasten their depar- 
ture under various pretences. At length they succeeded in getting 


a sien long past noon when they overtook their attendants with the 
countess at the passage of the little river of opr 3 They then pro- 
ceeded night aud day until they reached the city of Passau. This pre- 
caution was not unnecessary. As soon as the count discovered that his 
prisoner had been carried off, he set out in pursuit of her and her de- 
liverers, taking with him all his household and above a bundred of his 
serfs wellarmed. Fortunately the distance gained in advance had been 
too considerable to allow bim to attain bis object. 

The three officers arrived in Vienna, and banded the countess over to 
the empress, who was pleased to take her under her own protectiou, and 
shew her adegree of kinduess that almost compensated ber for her past 
sufferings. A great many of the nobles bitterly condemned the conduct 
of the three officers, as trenching upon private right ahd the dues of hos- 
pitality. [tcould not well be supposed that the chieftains who gave law 
‘round their owa strongholds would approve any interference with the 
power of a brother noble, the question of humanity not coming into con- 
sideration in competition with their authority. The Emperor Leopold 
and some of be more distinguished individuals of bis court bestowed the 
highest encomiums upon the conduct of these young officers, and more 
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peerless upon Verdac, who planned the deliverance of the countess. 
is made some amends for the calumnies heaped upon them. 

The relatives of the Countess Telomir, who had been thus insulted by 
the cruel conduct of the Count to their near and dear connexion, at once 

open war against him. He was no more able to appear at 
court. The consequence was that he determined to revenge himself 
upon the officers who had released his wife. He hired assassins to de- 
spatch Verdac, and on one occasion they were nearly successful, having 
killed an attendant, wounded a iriend wf was with him, and struck out 
some of his teeth. He killed one of the assassins with his own hand. 
The man confessed when dying who his employer was. All this hap- 
ned in the streets of Vienna. Count Telomir thus rendered himself 
Soubly odious to the imperial court, which, however, did not seem to 
poreene Aba sufficient to punish him, or feared to disoblige others of 
is standing equally powerlul, if it attempted to do such an act of justice. 
The continuous dread of his vengeance induced Verdac to think of retali- 
He had fifty soldiers ia his company upon whom he could rely, 
and he resolved upon rejoining his regiment to surprise the Count in his 
castle. Intelligence, however, soon afterwards reached him that Telomir 
had been attacked with stran , and was no more. 

The Countess of this brutal chief sooh afterwards, with the full appro- 
bation of the Emperor Leopold, was married to Count de Morfe of the 
mee court. 

erdac published his life, written as far as to his thirty-fourth year, 
and from a copy in the library of Thoulouse the present narrative was 
extracted. It is worthy of observation, on the twofold ground of its own 
singularity and as a picture of the reign of feudal barbarism down to so 
late a period as the beginning of the last century, while it further illus- 
trates the trite remark, that “ Truth is stranger than Fiction.” 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
(Resumed from the Albion of the 4th ult.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 

In a certain biographical memoir of the late century there occars the 
following passage :— 

“Josiah Tucker, dean of Gloucester, at a meeting of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, afd Commerce, said that he 

thought a pinmaker was a more valuable and useful member of society 
than Raphael.” 

The reverend gentleman was clearly in advance of his age—born a cen- 
tury too soon. Sucha shining light was as vainly bestowed in those 
days as a gas-lamp ina ruined abbey. He played the unsatisfactory part 
of the shadow that precedes coming realities, and in all probability de- 
scended unappreciated to his grave. If John, with his bag-wigged and 
steel-hilted notions, could have changed eras with this respectable divine, 
each would have found himself more suitably placed. The dean might 
have been member for the West Riding; and John, with some old 
fashioned merchant for an uncle, whose calculating and speaking faculties 
were at low pressure, would have felt none of the doubts that now beset 
him. He knew that he mast speedily decide whether to avail biinself of 
the opening that offered itself by which to enter the arena of life, or to 
linger for an indefinite period among the spectators till he should be 
better prepared for the conflict. The first person he consulted on the 
subject was his friend Mrs. Frank Lawless. 

hey had been sitting side by side reading Parisina, the selection of 
Mrs. Lawless, and she had been assiduous in pointing out the beauties of 
the poem to John, whose perceptions of its power were wonderfully 

sharpened by the circumstanves under which he perused it. If the 
reader wishes to try the effect under similar ones, let him first establish a 

leasant intimacy with some married lady of his acquaintance—make 

er as fond of him as Mrs. Lawless was, I am sorry to say, fast becoming 
of John; and then, with her by his side, her breath waving his hair, or 
his whisker, if he has any (which Jobn had not, except a sort of peach- 
like down, on the cultivation of which he bestowed immense and un- 
merited pains), and fanning his cheek—intermitting now and thea some 
very thrilling passage—ceasing altogether—then, with a long sigh, like 
an evening gust sweeping over flowers, resuming its flattering,—all 
which will be quite unatt»'nable, unless, reader, you are ia the vaward of 
your youth, and are moreover skilled in the tactics of a carpet kuight; 
and you will find the effect pecaliar and far from unpleasant, Joha was 
very susceptible of such influences, and lounging thus luxuriously, with 
all the tastes for soft, exciting pleasures that belong to his age and tem- 
perament, raaning riot, would certainly have appearad in his uncle’s 
eyes a most uopromising coadjutor. Throagh the opea window came in 
a breeze heavy with the fragrance of the clustering ti»wers and leaves, 
which assisted the rose-coloured curtains to cast a soft half-light into the 
room, in cool contrast with the bright noon buruiskiug the landscape out- 
side; dimly revealing several unfiuished sketches (Mrs. Lawless design- 
ed ingeniously in many ways) lying on the table intermingled with the 
latest publications,—sheets of music scattered about a piano, on which 
instrument Mrs. Lawless had began to give John lessons, and some 
patteras of neckerchiefs that he wished to submit to her jadgment before 
purchasing,—all which shewed our hero to be in capital training for a life 
of business. 

Mr, Lawless was engaged outside the window in gardening, for to this 

ursuit he had lately been directed by his spouse to addict himself, and 
never thought of dispating a mandate of the kind, having full persua- 
sion that his wife was the best judge of what his employment ought to be. 
During his married life he had appeared in a variety of characters de- 
viaed by his ingenious helpmate, which he had the less difficulty in assu- 
ming from haviug hardly any character of his own, and, from long contin- 
uance of these chameleon habits, must have long since lost any small 
sense of personal identity he might origiually have possessed. At one 
time, when Mrs. Lawl-ss had taken fancy to a good-looking scribbler, 
and was consequently a little of a blue stocking, she had decreed that he 
was to patronize menof letters, and he sustained the part of Mecenas for 
a long time, during which he made the acqaaintauce of an immense num- 
ber of literary lions, though, owing to the limited extent of his reading, he 
made sad confusion among the different walks of authorship, compli- 
menting sentimental ts and fashionable novelists on their contribu- 
tious to the general stock of knowledge, aad learned Thebans on their 
amusing performances. Then he became an antiquary, though he did 
not know a Roman brick from a moderna chimaey-pot; afterwards ac- 
quired a taste for painting, and besides encouraging native talent, as the 
walls of his house still evidenced, expeaded a vast sum in the purchase 
of a couple of Holy Families, of which Raphael was the reputed parent; 
after which he led an unhappy life for a year as a sporting character, and 
hunted one entire season, during which he never rode over anything ex- 

t an old woman, but was an invaluable member of tne tant, relieving 
the tediam of a blank day by the singular nature of his proceedings and 
appearance. This versatility extending beyond his private character, 
gave to his politics a most fashionable aspect, causiog him to shift his 
opinions party with a degree of caudour and facility that proved him 
as free from prejudice as many more celebrated statesmen. 

Such was the auromantic Prince Azo, that now interrupted Parisina’s 
tale of love, by putting his head, adoraed with a straw-hat like a bee- 
hive, in at the window, with a view of ascertaining his wife’s wishes on 
some horticultural point. John, with low, tremulons voice, had jast 
reached the middle of an impassioned scene of the poem, and his fair 
companion, propped va an arm which she outstretched behind him, was 
leaning torward, looking “ intently in his face, quite absorbed, either in 
the story or the reader. Some hnsbands might have felt jealous at the 
scene,—in fact, John was altogether a formidable rival to a gentleman 
past forty, whose head was bald inside and out: but Mr. Lawless was 
accustomed to witness his wife’s highly developed Platonism, and thoaght 
no more of it than if he had been a Socialist, or had imbibed his ideas of 
matrimonial life from Buagéne Sue and George Sand. Receiving no re 
Bly at first to his hamble query he repeated it whereupou Mrs. Lawless 

esired bim not to plague ber with his uonsense in such a sharp tone that 
he withdrew his beehive with great precipitation. 

“Go on, John,” said Mra. Lawless, when he had disappeared ; “ pro- 
voking, to be sure, to be interrupted by him and his stupid flowers.” 

But Jobo laid down the book and rose. 

“No,” said he, “the thread of sentiment that his appearance snapped 
is too delicate to bear knotting. Besides, twas getting so enthralling 
that I had almost torgotten the business that brought me here this morn- 
ing. I’m going tosit in council with you ona matter the decision of 
which may, as the novelists say, influence the future tenor of my life.” 

Mrs. Lawless changed colour; she anticipated, as most others of the 
sex naturally would irom such a preamble, the disclosure of some matri- 
monial project, and awaited the opening of the subject with anxiety. 

He related the manner in which he became acquainted with his uncle. 

“He wants to make a commercial man of me,” said John, with a face 


- eye ol the importance of the case demanded ; “ what du you think 


but musical. “And so I’ve been bestowing all my pains on an embryo 
trader! My finishiag touches will merely adorn a high stool,—a pretty 
sort of poset for such work to be placed on! Capital! Of course you 
jamped at tue offer? You were intended by Nature for a careful accu- 
mulator; for caution, frugality, and worldly-mindedness, are your char- 
acteristics.” 

* But there are some qualities needful for success of which [ should 
like to believe myself possessed,” said John. ‘I flatter myself I might 
strike out something new, even iu trade.” 

» ay ree | you will—something entirely original. Like Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek, you will go on 'Change in a galliard, and come home 
ima coranto. You'll be the Brammell of the factory, exercising the 
taste I have so assiduously cultivated to correctness on the patterns of 
priuted calicoes. Why, you'll effect a revolution in commerce—reform 
the Reformers—make Mammon a riant deity, and his worship a sori of 
saturnalia!’’ And each pause was filled up with a laugh by the lively 
lady. “ But your characters will clash, depend upon it,” she resumed ; 
“you'll be making all sorts of mistakes—sending an invoice in reply to 


an invitation, and despatching billets doux to your uncle by way of inform- 


ing him of the state of trade.” 

** Well, but seriously now?” said John, gravely. 

“Serious! Do you expect me to be seriouson such a subject? You— 
you, whom I really had some hopes of qualifying to take the apple from 
Paris and sit in judgment on our sex, to become a quill-driving, calcu- 
lating machine,—a superior one, I dare say, but still only a machine! 
Why, your uncle doesn’t display much sagacity in the idea! Pray what 
especia! aptitude for business has he detected in you?” 

** Do you think I’ve only one side to my character ?’”’ returned John; 
**’tis polygonal, [ assure you, and has more aspects than I, the proprie- 
tor, know of. Bat, whether he’s right or wrong in his estimate, don’t you 
think I ought to keep on good terms with him ?” 

“ Of course you ought; but surely that may be effected ata smaller 
sacrifice than making yourself a fat, fussy old gentleman, as I suppose he 
is, with pockets in your trowsers, no collar to your waistcoat, and a fore- 
head all over wrinkles, as if the railways planned in the interior of your 
head were mapped there by some photographic process. He ought to be 
too happy to havea relative who will know how to spend his money 
properly, of which art he is, uf course, himself profoundly ignorant. 
You will certainly figure more advantageously as his heir than his part- 
ner.’ 

“ Why, who said I was to be his heir?’’ John inquired quickly. 

“Oh, don’t pretend ignorance—everybody knows that. Mrs. Lamb 
published the fact long ago.” 

“The deuce she did!” said John, startled out of his propriety; “ she 
knows more about it than I do, I assure you.” 

“ She is rather imaginative in such cases,” Mrs. Lawless rejoined : ‘ but 
"tis a perfectly natural supposition. Of courses you must keep on good 
terms with him, for rich uncles must be treated deferentially by their 
heirs presumptive; but surely that may be managed with a little diplo- 
macy, without actually turning earthworm. Humour the old gentleman ; 
tell him how much you envy him his invaluable faculty of grovelling, 
while lamenting the want of such a taste in yourself, and leave it to me to 
pat him in good humour with you. I’ll make Mr. Lawless call on him 
this very day.” 

“ You don’t know my uncle,” said John, shaking his head at this pro- 
mising scheme for the subjugation of Richard Faunce. “I've seen him 
only twice myself, but should say he has rather too hard a mouth to be 
paced bea lady. A calm, stern fellow, with a most impregnable man- 
ner, which I can as yet make nothing of. Asto sending Mr. Lawless as 
an ambassador, you might, with as great prospect of success, have set that 
worthy man tocajole Talleyrand.” 

Mrs. Lawless mused awhile; and John, lounging against the mantel- 
piece, mused too, following up the clue he had got to the mysterious be- 
lief in his great prospects that his friends had so frequently insinuated. 
Could his uncle have announced any intention of making him his heir? 
From what he had seen of his relative he thought this very unlikely. 

“*Tis quite clear you must please Mr. Faunce at any rate,” resumed 
Mrs. Lawless, after a time—“ at least, at any rate short of actually doing 
what he wants. Give him some of your time; appear to take an inter- 
est in his business; and make up for the hours so lost by enjoying your- 
self doubly in the intervals. Temporize thus till yoacan decide better 
one way or the other.” 

Here now was the use of an adviser. John, in his straightforward way 





of looking at a subject, would never have thought of compounding the 
alternatives. The plan seemed feasible. He would thus improve his ac- 
quaintance with his uucle; acquire, if he chose, a knowledge of business ; 
dispose of some idle time, and have leisure to pick his way It was at 
once settled that he should go to-morrow to his uncle’s, and begin to study 
the plan of the world from Mercator’s chart; and, by way ot carnival 
previous to entering on this lenten existence, he immediately took a lesson 
la a newly-invented waltz from Mrs. Lawless. 

** My dear Joho, you really will never make an agreeable partner if 
you keep at arm’s-length in that way. Take me closer round the waist, 
closer yet—that will do; now take a turns, and mind the step.” 


CHAP. XXII. 


“‘ Here’s a piece of news!” cried Puddicombe, rushing into the mess- 
room with the last numberof the Commercial Patriot in his hand. ‘‘ Who'd 
have thought it?” 

“* What isit ?” inquired at once half-a-dozen fellows, who were met at 
the morning rendezvous, rather in observance of established custom than 
with the hope of finding the meeting prodactive of any amusement. Pud- 
mame was for the moment listened to, like a priest publishing an 
oracle. 

‘‘Here, read it, Faunce, for it concerns yon. 
I'd no idea you were a public character. 
Faunce wasa public character ?” 

All disclaimed any suspicion of the kind—in fact, such flights of ima- 
gination were not common among them—and turned for explanation to 
Johu, who took the paper. 

“ Which is it?” said he, beginning to read. ‘‘ Insane audacity of the 
Country Party. The supporters of tyranny and the landed interest are 
beginning to shew tnemselves in their true r 

** No, that’s notit,” interrupted Puddicombe. 
you are in black and white.” 

John weut on reading another paragraph, which shewed that Mr. Lewis 
White, like another distinguished anti-monarchist, could quote Scripture 
to serve his purpose ‘ The fallacy of the maxim, at least in politics, 
that all ende justify the means, has been signally proved by the result of 
the late election, in which bigotry has received its “ 

“‘ Oh, deuce take the late election” broke in Paddicombe a 
here,” pointing with his finger—“ here you are. 
Great Cause.’ Just ran your eye down the column till you come to your 
owoname. “Among the guests we observed the nephew of that distin- 
guished patriot, Mr. Faunce; his presence did honoar alike to the meet- 
ing and to himse!f, fur we understand the young gentleman has the mis- 
furtane to belong to a profession of which we have ever found ourselves 
compelled to speak with dislikeandreprobatioa. We rejvice to find that 
in that mass of corruption there is still one sound member—that a virtu- 
ous and independent nature may touch pitch and not be defiled’ Do 
you recognize yourself, Fauace, in the virtuous and independent na- 
ture ?’ 

Hereupon a great clamour ensued, and a number of voices galled on 
Joha to explain how he came to be at the meeting. Then Larkins obser- 
ved he should have liked to have been there with a select party of frieuds 
in order, if necessary, to “‘ punch,’”’ the heads of the speakers ; and Din- 
gle said he would have liked that, too; until Jessamy remarked, that he 
wouldu’t have been there for a thousand pouauds, for he ouce knew a man 
in a certain regiment who was very near being tried by court-martial tor 
being seen at some meeting, whether religious, political, or scientific, the 
narrator could nut remember, bat it was aa undoubted casein poiut, and 
was further enforced by the fact that the man alluded to was nephew of 
Lord Somebody, and bad since sold outof the army, Wigginson getting 
his vacancy ; whereupon Dingle said, neither would he have been there 
on any account, aud he shoulda’t wonder if Juhn got into a row about it. 

“Nothing more likely,” said Larkins. “ By Jove, Faunce, I'd break 
that infernal editor’s head.” 

“ So would [,” said Dingle. “ Lick his sonl cut, Faunce.” 

The suggestion harmonized very weil with John’s feeliags; and he ex- 
pressed his inteation of fractariag Mc. White's skull, aud liberating his 
immortal part withont delay. 

“ No, no,” said old Rollick, “ better not, you'll pay for it if you do: in 
these manufacturing places. magistrates always take part with scoundrels 
of that sort against officers,” 

_ © Always,” said Larkins. “ They fined me tive pounds last week for 
licking that turapike man, who wouldn't let me through without paying, 
though [ told him Ud lost my purse. Lonly knocked out two of his frout 


By Jove! ’tis capital. 
Anybody here an idea that 
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teeth. so it cost me tw» pound ten a tooth—any dentist would have done 
it for five shillings.” Aud Larkins shook his head with a melancholy con 





“Ha! ha!” laughed Mrs. Lawless : she had a nive laugh,—alittle shrill, 


viction that justice had ceased to be an attribate of the magistracy. 


“ Ah, yes,” Dingle chimed in, “I told’em, in evidence, that I saw the 
whole thing—for I was with Larky, and held the reins while he thrashed 
the blackguard—and I told them I’d often seen him ee fellow twice 
as much, with less provocation ; but they fined Larky for all that.” 

“ All very trae,” remarked Puddicombe, “ but we mustn't let the edi- 
tor off notwithstanding. Weowe him for long arrears of impertinence 
in that blackguard paper of his; and now I think we may settle with 
him.” 

"By all means,” said John ; “‘ but I don’t see how it is to be done with- 
out running foul of “ old father antic, the law.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense ! [ thought you were sharper,” returned Puddicombe 
“ There never was such an opportunity. Give mea sheet of paper and 
I’ll shew yous” And he sat down and began to write. 

“ Now,” said he, when he had finished, “ this willdo, | think—just 
listen. “Mr. John Faunce, ——— Regiment, nephew of the distinguish- 
ed patriot, presents his compliments to Mr. Lewis White’—that’s his in- 
fernal name, I believe—*“ and will be happy to see him at his quarters 
this evening at nine o'clock, when he will have much pleasure in furnish- 
ing him with some particulars of the lamentable state of the profession te 
which he has the misfortune to belong.”” He'll take that bait, [ think. 
You see I've flattered him inthe most delicate way, by giving him his 
own expressions back again ; and when we've got him here an 

“Hurrah!” shouted Larkins ; “when we have, by Jove, we'll play 
the devil with the rascal!” 

“ No, no, we must do it quietly: leave it all to me,” said Paddicombe. 
“ Your mode of administering justice is most praiseworthy, Larkins, but 

eople have a foolish prejudice against it. I'll send the note, and we'll 
fave him shown to my room when he arrives, and do the honours then 
quite comfortably.” wry : 

All thought the idea capital, and entered warmly into it, except =. 
Anything like plot or mystery embarrassed his ingenuous mind, aw he 
did not begin to have a dim perception of its drift till near dinner-time; 
but, by great mental effort, had nearly mastered it when the period for 
its accomplishment arrived. Meanwhile, John set out for his uncle’s, te 
whom he had written the night before apprising him of his decision 
Puddicombe walked part of the way with him, and desired him not to 
absent himself from the interview with Mr. White in the evening. John 
promised to lend his aid. f 

“ T’ll be a madcap for once, as Prince Hal says; but I’m going to have 
some serious talk with my uncle, and if I follow his advice, shall have 
little leisure for such frolics in future.” 

“ Ah, I'll leave you, then,” rejoined Paddicombe ; “ for my conversa- 
tion won't be at all a good foundation for the sagacity that is to follow. 
Good morning ; and I say, old fellow,” calling after him, “ when Solomon 
wanted to learn wisdom he went to his aunt,—you go to your uacle. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


John ound Mr. Faunce in his office, with an elderly grey-headed clerk, 
who peered curiously at him over the top of his spectacles as he entered. 
“ Well, John,” said Richard Faunce, “ come to make a beginning, 
eh? Why, you're reversing the order of nature, passing from the chrys- 
alis to the grub state; shutting up your beautiful wings and retiring into 
a useful, unpretending web. How do youfeel,eh? No hankerings after 
the roses and lilies you are leaving 1” : 7 

“ Perhaps you might include the heartsease in your floral metaphor, 
returned Join, humouring the somewhat grim facetiousness of his 
relative. 

The old clerk chackled faintly ; but Mr. Faunce’s humour was rather 
rusty for want of use, and creaked upon its hinges, so he presently de- 
scended to the level of his usual style. , ‘ 

“ The first piece of advice | have to give you is this,” he said, ‘‘ Never 
look back. Firmly resolve to have no regrets, no misgivings. Look 
straight a-head ; and to do this, you must have some well-defined object 
to fix your eye on.” 

“ Ah, yes—of course—I understand, sir,” returned his nephew, eager- 
ly,and with flushing cheek. “ You mean some noble ambition ; a desire 
to increase the happiness of my fellow-creatures, and secure an honoura- 
ble name for fe 

“Tut, tat,” interrupted his uncle, “ I mean nothing of the sort. Do 
you call those well-defined objects? I should as soon think of advising 
a navigator to steer by acomet or a meteor in preference to the pole star. 
You take a very superficial view of motives, if you suppose these to be 
anything but mere paper currency. Depend upon it the real spring that 
moves mankind is money. In an age of tinsel, and stage disguises, and 
chivalrous notions, a pretence was made of keeping the love of it secret 
and decrying it, while honour, philanthropy, and a hundred other poeti- 
cal inventions held factitioas sway. Some men—eminently practical 
ones, too—still think it good policy to put a fancy dress on their idol ; 
buat others, taking advantage of the salutary ae which the spread of 
information and the democratic spirit have wrought, openly live and le- 
gislate with one sole intent. Where do you look for the names of the 
successful men of the age? Not in tbe old monopolies of army lists or 
state records. But when we see men making their way from obscurity 
to wealth,—enriching themselves by steadily propounding new political 
creeds or taking masteriy advantage of a popular mania, why, I call those 
examples we may safely study and imitate.’ t 

The old clerk looked admiringly at Mr. Faunce, and smiled in a hum- 
ble and approving fashion. 

“ Bat all men have not the same objects of ambition,” urged John; 
“ some look forward to honour, to fame.” 

His uncle smiled. 

“You talk of things gone by,” he said; “ things that the age knows not 
the use of. You might as well walk about in a suit of chain-mail as 
wrap yourself in these barbarous opinions. The few supporters of such 
threadbare doctrines are vanishing before the advance of common sense, 
as fast as the Red Indians before those clever, practical people, the 
Americans.” 

True, Mr. Faunce. Individual absurdities are disappearing,—one or 
other is daily eliminated from the great problem of life ; and mankind 
will shortly present the agreeable and convenient monotony of a pile of 
shot or a dish of green peas. 

“ As to fame,” continued his uncle, placing his hand on John’s shoul- 
der, and looking keenly at him, “ ’tis all very well when it comes in the 
shape of a pecuniary testimonial or a sideboard of plate. That, now, l 
call tangible fame.’’ j 

The extreme simplicity of his uncle’s view, and the new species of 
single-mindedness that he inculcated, did not charm John as they ought, 
for his taste inclined rather to the composite and florid orders of intel- 
lect. Indeed, he was very near expressing his dissent in such terms a8 
would effectually have decided his prospects so far as his uncle was con- 
cerned in them; burning to characterize his sentiments by such high- 
minded adjectives as “ sordid,” ‘‘ degrading,” “ selfish,” and the like, 
and to remonstrate against what he considered to be selling his soul. 
Luckily, he suppressed his indignation, and presently his uncle went on. 

“One thing I must caution you against. Don’t let any foolish ideas of 
relationship cause you to count on me as a maker of honey for your eat- 
ing. All | shall do will be to open your path to opulence, which you 
must follow for yourself independent of every thing, except my advice 
and experience. You will be doing less than I did myself, for I had no- 
body to advise me. Mr. Weekes” (motioning towards the clerk) “ will 
tell you that, when I wasa clerk,I laid by half my salary. I riskedit, 
doubled it; and from that moment advanced steadily. Some would call 
it chance, or luck ; nothing of the surt ; it was a combination of bold- 
ness and foresight.” 

‘ Trae, sir, trae,” said Mr. Weekes humbly ; “ you have always shows 
ed both in a remarkable degree.” s 

“And now, having shewa you what your aim is to be,” Mr. Faunce 
went on, “I may give you a hint or twoon the mode of attaining it. 
Don’t suppose that there is any royal road to wealth. Remember that 
Fortune, of old so fickle, is now adiscriminating goddess rewarding 
those only who seek her earnestly and with uurelaxing diligence; remem- 
ber, too, that the conviction of this sharpens the wits and braces the en- 
ergies of your competitors, so that you mast not dream of lingering by 
the way; and that, in the contest on which you enter, the devil takes the 
hindmost. (‘ By Jove, he'll scarce be content with taking the hindmost, 
thought John, pareuthetically.) Learn, therefore, to look on all mankind 
as rivals, dangerous in proportion to their vigilance and capacity ; a0 
disencumber yourself as soon as possible of that absurdity popularly 
termed a heart, (if you bave such a thing), which only embarrasses the 
motions of the Vole. This is not easy, perhaps; so much the better, 
for were it so, everybody would doit; but still we have plenty of exam- 
ples to prove it quite practicable; and Mr. Faunce, though he seldom 
exhibited any emotion, could not help expressing in his look a conscious 
pride at his own moral elevation. ' 

* Weekes and I,” he contiaued presently, “started with equal advan- 
tages, but Weekes wanted the strong will to make the sacrifices x speek 
of; he ailowed a wife aad a pack of cluidren to divide his attention “| 
him; and, of cours», they got the lion’s share of it. While I. hamper 
by no surh ties, am now a fair specimen of the successful man of business, 
Weekes is—my clerk. 
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s shook his head in dismal confession of his weakaess ; the 
Be iy Somme small, over-filled home in the subarbs of the owe, 
where Mrs. Weekes had for many years, with undeviating ee arity, 
fastened an additional drag upoa his wheel ia the shape o 2 young 
Weekes, until he had begun tu look on these arrivals as inevitable, and to 
class them with circumstances over which he had no oonten none. Jota 
viewas Mr. Faunce made the greensing rather personal remar - . a 
were his young barbarians all at play,” dirty and happy, eo e, their 
sire,” plodded on, day after day, in the old weary track, wi - more 
hope of mending his condition or getting a run at grass than . ™ por 
horse. But however much Mr. Weekes might have regretted t . soft 
texture of his own character, especially when looking at the results of 
Richard Faunce’s indurated philosophy, he never thought of murmuring 
against the domestic ties. On the contrary, he augged his eee voters 
ing every night from the office to bis home with as untiring and aifec- 
tionate a zest as if there were something positively refreshing in its pri- 
vations. 


John sat silent for awhile, mentally contrasting the advice he had re- 


> is uncle with that which the vicar had formerly given him 
ee codeniie army. He would have Jiked to argue the matter, and 
might possibly have displayed much unavailing eloquence; bat, in the 
first place, Richard Faunce did not seem to suppose he had said anytaing 
which admitted of question: and, secondly, Joba felt that, with such an 
opponent, the difficulty which the heroes of faérie experienced in fight- 
ing ghosts und shadows was reversed, for the airy, ideal notions wielded 
by himself would glance harmlessly from his uncle’s earth-forged and 
substantial mail. He recalled, too, the intentions with which he had 
come hither in pursuance of the advice of Mrs. Lawless ; and the crude 
idea of combining business with pleasure melted into air at Mr. Faunce’s 
exposition of the Spartan system of training that he should require. 
Then he asked himself if the unmistakeable distaste he felt at the pros- 

ect before him arose from secret indolence and fear of work, but at once 
decided the question in the negative, feeling full of spring and energy. 
Make ee ae to exercise these in the way fate and the times dic- 
tate, surreadering your old and cherished prejudices; for, to feel like 
men ina strange country—to look forward hopelessly into a sultry, dusty 
future, and backwards, on the rich, sad-coloured past, with regret—to 
know that their deepest-rooted feelings are withering for want of mois- 
ture, and that their strongest impulses are dormant and darkling—such is 
the fate of the men of an older type in our day, whose ubsolete angulari- 
ties of character fit not into the level surface of the age. 

John's meditations were interrupted by the rattle of wheels on the gra- 
vel outside, and Richard Faunce stepped to the window, looking rather 
surprised to see a carriage draw up to the door, with a footman is livery 
behind, who alighted and delivered a note. It was brought to Mr. 
Faunce, who glanced at the direction, which was merely ** —— Faunce, 
Esgq.,” and threw it to John saying, that as it was in a female hand it must 
be for him. Joba opened it, and read with surprise the following re- 

uest,— 

«Will Mr. Faunce favour Miss Basnet with an interview of afew mi- 


nutes ?”’ 
Of course it must be for him, but what could Miss Basnet have to say ? 


weakness; while Miss Basnet, playfully forbidding Mm Keene to ques- 
tion the propriety of any of ber proceedings, stepped into the carriage, 
which drove off, though not before Mr. Keene had spoken to the fair oc- 
cupant a few words seemingly in remonstrance ; after which he entered 
with Richard Faunce, and John saw no more of him. 

Mr. Weekes now offered to give John a general view of the nature of 
his uncle’s occupations, explaining that Mr. Faunce had intrusted to him 
the care of the earlier stages of his commercial education. But he found 
a most inattentive listener. John was thinking a great deal more about 
Miss Basnet’s visit, and the cause of it, than of the matter in hand: never- 
theless, on one or two occasions when Mr. Weekes had recourse to 
figures to illustrate his meaning, Joha astonished him by his readiness 
and acuteness in that branch, inascmuch that the report made by the clerk 
to Mr. Faunce after our hero’s departuré raised lim greatly in that 
gentleman’s estimation. 





LYCANTHROPY. 


Whoever has read the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Eatertainments” will be ac- 
quainted with the words goal and vampyre. A goul was believed to be 
a being in the human form, who frequented grave-yards and cemeteries, 
where it disioterred, tore to pieces, and devoured the bodies buried there. 
A vampyre was a dead person, who came out of his grave at night to sack 
the blood of the living, and whoever was 80 sucked became a vampyre 
in his tara when he died. Both these persuasions have been rejected by 
the modern scientific world as altogether unworthy of credence or ing ui- 
ry, although, about a century ago, the exploits of vampyres create! such 
a sensation in Hungary, that they reached the ears of Louis XV., who di- 
rected his minister at Vienna to report upon them. In a newspaper of 
that period there appeared a paragraph to the effect that Arnold Paul, a 
native of Madveiga, being crushed to death by a wagon, and buried, had 
since become a vampyre, and that he had himself been previously bitten 
hy oue. The authorities being informed of the terror his visits were oc- 
casioning, and several persons having died with all the symptoms of vam- 
pyrism. his grave was solemoly opened ; and although he had beea in it 
forty days, the body was like that of aliving man. To cure his roving 
propensities a stake was driven into it, whereupon he uttered a cry; after 
which his head wascut off, and the body burnt. Four other bodies which 
had died from the consequences of his bites, and which were found in the 
same perfectly healthy condition, were served in a similar manner; and 
it was hoped that these vigorous measures would extinguish the mischief. 
But no such thing; the evil continued more or less, and five years after- 
wards was so rife, that the authorities determined to make a thorough 
clearance of these troublesome individuals. On this occasion a vast num- 
ber of graves were opened of eens of all ages and both sexes; and 
strange to say, the bodies of all those accused of plaguing the living by 
their nocturnal visits were found in the vampyre state—full of blood, and 
free from every symptom of death. The documents which record these 
transactions bear the date of June 7, 1732,and are signed and witnessed 
by three surgeons and other creditable persons. These facts, in short, are 
indubitable, though what interpretation to pat upon them remains ex- 





He had never even spoken to her, though he had seen her occasionally, 
since Mrs. Lamb’s ball. With a dozen flattering suppositions crowding | 
on each other, he advanced to the carriage, and at his step Miss Basnet | 
leant forward with a courteous air, which on seeing him was changed to 
oue of surprise. =e 

“‘ T expected to see Mr. Faunce,” she said, in reply to John’s somewhat | 
bashful, greeting. 

“ Allow me to introduce that fortunate person,” said John, with a bow 
fiaer than the first, though he felt alittle damped at finding she didn’t 
even know him by sigit. 

“ An elderly, that is a middleaged gentleman, I understood Mr. Faunce 
to be,” persisted, looking rather distressed, perhaps, at the idea of seeking 
an interview with such a gay youth asour hero. 

Joho unwillingly perceived it must be his uncle she wanted, and ex- 
plaining the mistake to Miss Basnet, he retreated with some discomfiture 
to the office to apprise Mr. Faunce. 

‘Wants to see me? said he, looking up from his writing; “ why, I 
was seldom honoured with requests of the kind in my youth, and might 
fairly have considered myself exempt from them now. Bat we'll hear 
what she has to say.” 

From the window John saw his uncle put his head into the carriage, 
and hold a whispered conversation. Then withdrawing it, he opened the 
door and handed Miss Basnet oat, John thiaking the while that he could 
have done it much better; and as he saw her put her band in his uncle’s 
and then, in getting down the steps, first display one, then the other, 

retty foot, he half wished he had answered to the description of a mid- 
le-aged, or even elderly gentleman. : 

“A very pretty young lady 'pou my word, sir,”” Mr. Weekes observed, 
surveying her as she descended, with his bead set approvingly on one side 
in the fashion of an attentive magpie. 

“ Has she ever been here before ?” inquired John. 

“ Not that I’m aware of, sir,” replied Mr. Weekes.“* We don’t see many 
ladies, sir.”’ 

John heard the door of the opposite room closed after they had entered, 
and the interview lasted some time. He would have given his ears to 
know what they were oniog about, and, as that was denied him, began 
to make guesses as to the different probable or possible subjects they 
could have in common, one of which was that Miss Basnet might be spec- 
ulating in railways. f oD ms 

“ A great man your uncle, sir; what he preaches he practises,” observed 
Mr. Weekes to John, who sat on the office table, swingivg his foot and 
biting his lips in deep reverie. 

“ Tt appears you have known him long?” John observed. _ 

“ Many years,” returned the clerk. ‘“ While he was speaking to you 
of his early life, lseemed to see him as J first knew him—he was different 
then.” 

John's curiosity was roused. 

“} can’t fancy what be could have been like as, a young man,” he said. 

“ Thirty years ago he was a clerk like myself,’’ returned old Weekes, 
“living frugally, as he told you, and never spending an unnecessary six- 

nce. Not that he was miserly, far from it; but he never cared for the 
indulgences that young men allow themselves.” 

“ Why, that appears to be very much his present character,” said John, 
“ How does he differ from his former self ?’’ 

“«'Tis to me that he’s different, sir. Look hers,” said the clerk, taking a 
handsome gold snuff-box from his pocket and opening the lid; “ read that 
sir.” The incription was, “ Richard Faunce to John Weekes.” “ I was 
of some service to him in a speculation that he was engaged in—quite ip 
ahumble way, sir, for I want his ability for such matters—merely a sort 
of jackal to your uacle. However, [ gave tim information that enabled 
him |» make a lucky hit, and he said atterwards it was the beginning of his 
succe»:. At first he offered me money—a handsome sum too—bat I was 
too proud to take money from an intimate like Richard Fuuace, so he 
brought moe this box as an ackuowledgment. Friendly as we were toge-, 
ther tuen I woulda’t venture nowadays, sir, to offer him a pinch out of it 
and that’s why [| say he’s different.” 

So saying, he carefully returned the box to the pocket of his very seedy 
coat—a most inconsistent retreat for such a vaiuable. 

“ Formerly we interchanged many little kind offices as clerks,” contin- 
ued Mr. Weekes, “ but our intimacy ceased when he left, and I did not 
see him for a long time, till I was out of a situation, when I applied to 
your uncle, now become a rich man, and employing clerks himself. He 
gave me the post I now hold with him, which was the more kind as there 
were other applicants. But though I am necessarily much in his confid- 
euce, he never unbends now, or seems to remember the relation in which 
we once stood to each other-—he is the employer, I theclerk. Not that 
he means to be unkind, but he is quite absorbed, sir, in business: there 
are few such men of busiuess as your uncle.” 

John thought he had as yet seen or heard of nothing Mr. Fauuce’s 
character to warrant the reverence and admiration with which Mr. Weekes 
evidently regarded him, and concluded there must be some good traits 
in the background. But Mr. Weekes’s was the sort of nature which, if 
it does not find something to pay homage to will make it; au old fashioa- 
ed, simple, reverential nature, thiuking no evil of any one, No wonder 
that he acknowledged the superiority of the far-sighted, impenetrable 
Richard Faunce. 

The opening of the Opposite door, and the rustling of female garments, 
announced that Miss Basnet was taking her departure. Joha could not 
refrain from another peep at her, and going to the window, observed 
one, whom he recugnised as Mr. Keene (belore meationed as Lord Av- 
entayle’s agent, ) coming towards the howse. He seemed mach surprised 
to mect Miss Basnet at the door, and she, too appeared somewhat con- 
fased at the unexpected encounter. P 

“Ab!” said he, smiling and shaking his head at her, ‘‘this comes of al- 
lowing one’s self to be teased by young ladies into disclosures that they 
have uo business with. But we're all alike, Mr. Faunce—we can none 

of us resist such questioners, eh?” 





Mr. Fo. ice looked in reply as if ho had no sympathy with any such 





tremely difficult. One that has been suggested is, that all these supposed 
vampyres were persons who had fallen into a state of catalepsy or trance, 
and been buried alive. However this may be, the mystery is sufficiently 
perplexing ; aud the more so, that through the whol@of Eastern Europe 


| innumerable instances of the same kind of thing have occurred, whilst 
| each language has an especial word to desigaate it. 


That which in the East is called “ goulism” has in the West been de- 
nominated ‘ lycanthropy,” or “ wolfomania;’’ and this phenomenon, as 
well as vampyrism, has been treated of by numerous ancient authors; and 
though latterly utterly denied and scouted, was once very generally be- 
lieved. 

There are various shades and degrees of lycanthropy. In some cases 
the lycanthrope declares that he has the power of transforming himself 
into a wolf, in which disguise—his tastes corresponding to his torm—he 
delights in feeding on human flesh; and in the public examinations of 
these unhappy individuals there was no scarcity of witnesses to corrobo- 
rate their confessions. In other instances there was no transformation, 
and the lycanthrope appears more closely to resemble a goul. 

In the year 1603, a case of lycanthropy was brought before the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux. The person accused was a boy of fourteen, called 
John Grenier, who herded cattle. Several witnesses, chiefly young girls, 
came forward as his accusers, declaring that he had attacked and wounded 
them in the disguise of a wolf, and would have killed them but for the 
vigorous defence they made with sticks. Jean Grenier himself avowed 
the crime, confessing to have killed and eaten several chidren; and the 
father of the children confirmed all he said. Jean Grenier, however, ap- 
pears to have been little removed from an idiot. 

In the fifteenth century lycanthropy extensively amongst the Vandois, 
and many persons suffered death for it; butas no similar case seems to 
have been heard of for a long while, lycanthropy and goulism were set 
down amongst the superstitions of the East, and the follies and fables of 
the dark ages. A circumstance, however, has just now come to light in 
France that throws a strange and unexpected light upon this curious sub- 
ject. The account we are guing to give isdrawn froma report of the in- 
vestigation before a council of war, held on the 10th of the present month 
(Jaly 1849), Colonel Manselon president. It is remarked that the court 
was extremely crowded, and that many ladies were present. 

The facts of this mysterious affair, as they came to light in the examina 
tious, are as follow :—For some months past the cemeteriesin and around 
Paris have been the scenes of a frightful profanation, the authors of which 
had succeeded inelading all the vigilance that was exerted to detect them. 
Atone time the guardians or keepers of these places of burial were them- 
selves suspected ; at others, the odium was thrown on the surv iving re- 
lations of the dead. 

The cemetery of Pére la Chaise was the first field of these horrible opera- 
tions. It appears that for a considerable time the guardians had observed 
a mysterious figure flitting about by night amongst the tombs, on whom 
they never could lay their hands. As they approached, he disappeared 
like a phantom; and even the dogs that were let loose, and urged to seize 
him, stopped short, and ceased to bark, as ifthey were transfixed by a 
charm. When morning broke, the ravages of this strange visitant were 
but too visible—graves had been opened, cotfias forced, and the remains 
of the dead, frightfully tora and mutilated, lay scattered upon the earth. 
Could the surgeons be the guilty parties? No. A member of the profes. 
sion being brought to the spot, declared that no scientific kaife had been 
there; but certain partsof the human body might be required for ana- 
tomical studies, and the gravediggers might have violated the tombs to 
obtain money by the sale of them... .Tho watch was doubled; but to 
no purpose. A young soldier was one night seized ina tomb, bat he de- 
clared he had gone there to meet his sweetheart, and had fallen asleep ; 
and as he eviuced no trepidation, they let him go. 

At length these profanations ceased in Pere la Chaise, but it was not 
long before they were renewed in another quarter. A suburban ceme- 
tery was the new theatre of operations. A little girl, aged seven years, 
and much loved by her parents, died. With their own hands they laid 
her in her coffin, attired in the frock she delighted to wear on the féte days, 
and with her favourite playthings beside her; and accompanied by nu- 
merous relatives and friends, they saw her laid inthe earth. On the fol- 
lowing morning it was discovered that the grave had been violated, the 
body torn from the coffin, frightfully mutilated, and the heart extracted. 
There was no robbery : the sensation in the neighbourhood was tremen- 
dous ; and in the general terror and perplexity, suspicion fell on the bro- 
ken-hearted father, whose innocence, however, was easily proved. Eve 
means were taken to discover the criminal ; but the only result of the 
increased surveillance was, that the scene of profanation was removed to 
the cemetery of Mout Parnasse, where the exhumatioas were carried to 
such an extent, that the authorities were at their wits’ end. 

Considering, by the way, that all these cemeteries are surrounded by 
walls, and have iron gates, which are kept closed, it certainly seems very 
strange that any goul or vampyre of solid flesh and blood should have 
beeu able to pursue his vocation so long undiscovered. However, so it 
was; and it was not till they bethought themselves of laying a snare for 
this mysterious visitor that he was detected. Having remarked a spot 
where the wall, though nine feet high, appeared to have been frequently 
scaled, au old officer contrived a sort of infernal machine, with a wire at- 
tached to it, which he so arranged tbat it should explode if any one at- 
tempted to enter the cemetery at that point. This done, and a watch be- 
ing set, they thought themselves now secure of their purpose. Accord- 
ingly, at midnight, an explosion roused the guardians, who perceived a 
man already iu the cemetary; but before they could seize him, he had 
leapt the wall with an agility that coufounded them; and although they 
fired their pieces after aim, he succeeded in making his escape. But his 
footsteps were marked by the blood that had flowed from his wounds, and 
several scraps of military attire were picked up on the spot. Neverihe- 
less, they seem to have been still uncertain where to seek the vifender, 
till one of the gravediggers of Mont Parnasse, whilst preparing the jast 
resting-place of two crimiuals about to be executed, chanced to overhear 
some sappers of the 74\h regiment remarking that one of their sergeants 
had returned on the preceding night cruelly wounded, nobedy knew 


hospital. A little inquiry now soon cleared up the mystery; and it was 
ascertained that Sergount Bertrand was the author of all these profana- 
ag and of many others of the same description previous to his arrival 
in Paris. 

Supported on crutches, wrapped in a gray cloak, pale and feeble, Ber- 
trand was now brought forward for pated. 25 Pm t= was there anything 
in the countenance or appearance of this young man indicative of the fear- 
ful monomania of which he is the victim; for the whole tenor of his con- 
cen aveves that in no other light is his horrible propensity to be con- 
sidered. 

In the first place, he freely acknowledged himself the author of these 
violations of the dead both in Paris and elsewhere. 

‘« What object did you propose to yourself in committing these acts?” 
inquired the president. 

Le cannot tell,” replied Bertrand: “ it was a horrible impulse. I was 
driven toit aguinst my own will: nothing could stop or deter me. I can- 
not describe nor understand myself what my sensations were in tearing 
and rending these bodies.” 

President.—And what did you do after one of these visits to a ceme- 


tery? 

Diets —1 withdrew, trembling convalsively, feeling a great desire 
for re I fell asleep, no matter where, and slept for several hours; 
but during this sleep | heard everything that passed around me! I have 
sometimes exhumed from ten to fifteen bodies ina night. I dug them 
up with my hands, which were often torn and bleeding with the labour 
I underwent; but I miuded nothing, so that I conld get at them. The 
guardians fired at me one night and wounded me, but that did not pre- 
vent my returning the next. This desire seized me generally about once 
a Sara ‘ 

He added, that he had had no access of this propensity since he was in 
the hospital, but that he would not be sure it might not return when his 
wounds were healed. Still he hoped not. “I think Iam cured,” said 
he. “I had never seen any one die; in the hospital I have seen several 
of my comrades expire by my side. I believe [ am cured, for now I 
fear the dead.” 

The surgeons who attended him were then examined, and one of them 
read a sort of memoir he had received from Bertrand, which contained 
the history of his malady as far as his memory served him. 

From these notes, itappears that there had been something singular and 
abnormal about him from the time he was seven oreight years old. It 
was not so much in acts, as in his love of solitude and his profound melan- 
choly that the aberration was exhibited ; and it was not till two years ago 
that his frightful peculiarity fully developed itself. Passing a cemetery 
one day, where the gravediggers were covering a body that had just been 
interred, he entered to observe them. A violent shower of rain interrupted 
their labours, which they left unfinished. “ At this sight,” says Bertrand, 
“ horrible desires seized me : my head throbbed, my heart palpitated 
violently; J exused myself to my companions, and returned hastily into 
town. No sooner did I find myself alone, than I procured a spade, and re- 
turned to the cemetery. I had just succeeded in exhamirg the body, 
when I saw a peasant watching me at the gate. Whilst he went to inform 
the authorities of what he had seen, I withdrew, and retiring into a neigh- 
bouring wood, I laid myself down, and in spite of the torrents of rain 
that were falling, I remained there in a state of profound insensibility for 
several hours.” 

From this period he appears to have given free course to his inctina- 
tioas: but as he generally covered the mutilated remains with earth again 
it was some time before his proceedings excited ebservation. He had 
many narrow escapes of being taken or killed by the pistols of the guar- 
dians; but his agility seems to have been almost superhuman. 

To the living he was gentle and kind, and was especially be!oved in 
his regiment for his frankness and gaiety. 

The medical men interrogated unanimously gave it as their opinion, 
that although in all other respects perfectly sane, Bertrand was not res- 
ponsible for these acts. He was sentenced toa year’s imprisonment, 
during which time measures will doubtless be taken to complete his 
cure. 

In relating this curious case of the Vampyre, as he is called in Paris, 
where the afiair has excited considerable attention, especially in the med- 
ical world, we have omitted several painful and disgusting particulars; 
but we have said enough to prove that, beyond a doubt, there has been 
some good foundation for tho ancient belief in goulism and lycanthropy ; 
and that the books of Dr. Weir and others, in which the existence of this 
malady is contemptuously denied, have been put forth without due in- 
vestigation of the subject.—Chambers's Edinburgh Jour al, August 25. 














LEADING ARTICLES FROM LONDON JOURNALS. 


Tue Feace Conoress, anp Mr. Cospen’s Proruecies.—There is not 
much to be said on this point; but the celebrity of two or three of the 
theoretical philanthropists, who have recently settled human policy te 
their own satisfaction in Paris, renders the following of interest. We 
have not thought that any detail of the Society’s resolutions claimed a 
place in our columns. The subject and the men being given, any intelli- 
gent reader will readily guess at one half of what has been said, and the 
other half may be set down as pure twaddle. 


“]{ we return to the subject of the Peace Congress, whose meeting at 
Paris has just terminated, it is not that we are inclined to modify our 
opinion as to the utter absurdity of its proceediugs from a more intimate 
acquaintance with the sentiments of the speakers. The French press, 
we perceive—at least the more influential and authoritative representa- 
tive of public opinion in that country—has taken precisely the same view 
of the case as we have done in London. Their utmost eulogy has been 
to damu the Congress with the faintest praise that ever slipped from the 
pens of public writers. Not one single Frenchman of any weight in po- 
litical aflairs, with the single exception of MM. Emive pe GiRaRDIN, has y 
his presence countenanced the gathering. As for M. M. Coqueret and 
Victor Huao, it is the sacred profession of the first of these geutlemen 
to preach “ Peace on earth, and goodwill towards men,”—and we have 
nota word to say against his appearance in public on such an occasion; 
but with Victor Hugo, the poet and the novelist, it is a different affair. 
How long ago is it since that gentleman favoured the world with a po- 
litical dissertation at the end of a work bearing for title Le Rhin, in which 
all the nations of Europe were offered up in a holocaust on the altar of 
Bettona,so that France should be re-instated in what the author was 
pleased to describe as her natural limits. We are certainly gratified at 
finding M. Victor Huco going mad rather on the subject of peace than 
of war, but we sadly tear for the stability of his impressions. Breezes 
from the sweet south, impreguated with faint odours of the tuberose, the 
jessamine, and the orange-bloom to-day,—to-morrow a gale that would 
do honour to the Bay of Biscay or the Cape of Good Hope—such are the 
conditions of the poetic temperament. We look upon M. Vicror HuGo’s 
peace speech as his last work—and a yery feeble one it is—and there is 
an end of the matter. As for M. Emice pe Grrarpin, he isa very clever 
man ; his worst enemy will not deny him that attribute; aud the Peace 

Notoriety suits his purpose just now. There isa famous old passage 
dear to the lovers of Roman satiric poetry, and which Sir Rosert Inexis 
loves to recite in his own oily way over poor Mr. Roxsuck—it begins 
“ Quis tuleritt Gracchos ?"’ and M. Emive pe Girarois, in his character of 
a peace-prophet, will not permit us to forget its force and application to 
modern times. 

We see in some of the reports of the last meeting that M. Coqugerer 
opened its proceedings by producing a little book containing a scheme for 
universal peace that had been concocted by the Quaker Penn, some hun- 
dred and sixty years ago. The scheme was as good a scheme as any of 
these devisers of airy nothings could have desired. Honest Penn, with 
his shovel-hat, had imagined something to the full as satisfactory as the fa- 
mous “ arbitration idea ’’ which is thy leading characteristic of the pres- 
ent peace theory. Now, in spite of all the ingenuity that had been lay- 
ished by poor Pexw on his great plan for regenerating mankind, what has 
been the history of Europe since his day ? Js it any thing else than a 
record of wars—ot Lovis XIV. and MarcBorovucGn’s wars—of CHATHAM’s 
wars—of Frepgatcx the Great's wars—olf NapoLgeon’s wars—and of 
we know not what wars besides? What influence has a little collate- 
ral preaching from a se: of harmless enthusiasts exerted upon the pas- 
sions, the prejudices, aud the folliee of mankind? An European war is 
becoming every day more and more impossible, not through any preach- 
ing, but, because by the natural development of society, a nation now-o’- 
days would refuse to enter uoon an armed contest to carry out the mere 
views of itsrulers. In fact, as we pointed out last week when writing 
upon this subject, international wars—that is, the wars of nation against 
nation—are not the evilof the time. We are somewhat more modest of 
prophecy than Mr. Coppen,or we should say, looking at what has taken 
place in Europe since the February days in Paris, and that the continen- 
tal nations have passed through the fiery ordeal without a general war, 
that such an event appears now to be very remote indeed. Our riends 
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ongress, however, are firing their blank cartridges away 
. i on as merrily as a squad of raw recruits on practice days. 
If they would turn their attention to composing internal differences and 
social anomalies, each man in od own country, they would be much more 
rofitably employed. 
ye owed reamews Fla of choosing Paris asthe place of session for 
the Congress appears to have struck at least one ef the speakers. We 
spoke just now of the production of Pzns's little book by M. Cuquzret, 
and of the effect it would most probably have aye ome on any one not 
blinded by prejudice, enthusiasm, or interest. But there was something 
before the eyes of every member of this precious peace meeting which 
should have been more convincing than even the practical exposition of 
a scheme such as their own, with its results. There was a monument 
before them more striking than the record of a Quaker’s harmless fully ; 
—there was Paris itself, with its arches, its quays, and its bridges. The 
Congress was held in a vast city, every brick and stone of which gave 
practical denial to every one of their assertiuns. If you enter Paris by 
that magnificent arch dedicated to the recollection of Naroteon and his 
triam pbs, or along the quays and bridges which bear the names ot 
the great battles in which Frenchmen have triumphed ; or enter the pub- 
lic galleries, and look upon walls covered from the ceiling to the floor 
with painted representations of battle and slaughter,—you will find the 
attention of the population, past and present, to bave been busy with 
little else than the pomp, pride, and circumstance of the battle-field. 
Every little gamin you meet or see at bis play is in some way or other 
preparing himself for burning cariridgesat a future day. There is cer- 
tainly a kind of propriety in holding a session of a Peace Congress at such 
a e, jast as there would be just now in giving lectures upon the 
Asigtic cholera in Walworth or Bethaal-green ; or as there woud have 
been two years back, in delivering a series of discourses upon probity in 
the neighbourhood of Capel-ceurt. 

Qne word in conclasioa. It is somewhat unfortunate for Mr. Cobden 
that where foreign nations are concerned he never ventures upon a stri- 
king prediction without some event happening instantly afterwards to 
cover him with confusion. We all remember the time when Mr. Cob- 
den, who had gore out amongst us, like the dove, to report uponthe con- 
dition of the troubled waters, came back, after a careful investigation, 
with a sprig of green inhis mouth. No sooner, however, had he arrived 
than the windows of Heaven were open inevery direction, and the flood 
began in right earnest. That was the time when Mr Cobden returned 
from his continental journey to tell us that we were to have tranquillity in 
Europe for the next century. The. prophecy was uttered in January, 
1848, or thereabouts. We have now a pendant to that little prediction. 
Some three or four weeks ago Mr. Cobden, ata public meeting, crumpled 
up a sheet of paper in his hand, signifying thereby that he was prepared 
to serve the Emperor of Russia in the same way on the smallest provoca- 
tion, and that the Emperor in question had no greater force of resistauce 
than the sheetof Bath postsocrumpledup. Well, now, look at Hungary, 
and think of this seeond instance of Mr. Cobden’s political sagacity and 
foresight ! Mr. Cobden will do well to remember a very homely pro- 
verb, and confine himself to those topics with which he is practically ac- 
quainted, and in discussing which he has earned the high reputation he 
has lately seemed anxious to destroy.” — Times, August 27. 


Tue Manninec Murper-—Its Morat.—Notwithstanding some few re- 
marks we made last Saturday, on the impolicy of glutting readers with 
details of this and similar cases, we would to-day call attention to the 
following sagacious deductions made by the Spectator of the 25th ult., and 
headed “ Model Department.’”’ The Spectator, however, appears to forget 
that one main reason why this department works so well, is, that it is less 
under the worrying surveillance of parliamentary committees, newspaper 
editors, and public meetings than any other branch of the government 
machinery. So that justice be dealt on criminals, and the peace of soci- 
ety be thereby promoted, the latter will not bother itself much with the 
mode of action. Society in this matter looks more to the end than the 
means. But let Mr. Cobden, and men of his kidney take the police un- 
der their special care, and we will warrant its speedy downfall from its 
present remarkably efficient state. 


“¢ Murder will out” more quickly than ever, and murderers escape less 
often. The Police, guided by the light of science, watch for crime at 
every spot where it can come to the surface. Our system of registration 
is new, but at no distant time, probably every dead body will be visited 





by a person competent to pronounce upon the cause of death; exact ob- 
servation has made great progress in noting and classifying the different 
symptoms attending death caused by artificial means; although, as a 
contemporary has remarked, the' rapid mode of transit favours escape, it 
is manifest that it also limits the choice of the fugitive to comparatively 
few routes, with stations at which every passenger is exposed to observa 
tion; and then the electric telegraph, outstripping every possibility of 
human transit, enables the police of the most distant out-stations to com- 
municate with each other. But in regard to the detection of crime, the 
fact most remarkably illsutrated by the murder at Bermondsey is the 
progress which has been made by the Police in the arts of observation 
and combination. 

The Mannings had entered into a contest with society for the possession 
of O’Connor’s property, in spite of all the defences which protect it. They 
had the advantage of the initiative, which allowed them all the time they 
pleased for the preparations at starting, and the time was employed very 
diligently. The grave was dug, and the displaced earth was secreted, 
long before any act was done to awaken suspicion ; O'Connor himself was 
employed to collect together any outstanding scraps of his own property ; 
he was gradually familiarized with the sensation of being dragged, and 
was thus incapacitated from raising an alarm—the watchman, which 
every one is over himself, was stupified; the mortal blow was dealt in 
such a mode that it should spread abroad neither sound nor smell; and the 
body was safely stowed away in a hole under the pavement of a back- 
kitchen, with a winding-sheet of quicklime sufficient to dissolve flesh into 
its earthy particles, so as to arrest the odour of decay; finally, the mur- 
derers escaped. 

They had. not been able to prevent the one negative fact of O'Connor's 
being missed—or rather, they had forgotten to plan a sufficient excuse 
for his absence. A man is missed; this is reported to the Police; and, 
unbafiled by the pretences purposely multiplied to distract them, they 
dog the body to the hole in which it lies. Three weeks at least the mar- 
derers were preparing their plot; they did not contrive to prevent that 
“ unworkmanlike” laying of the kitchen-stones which spoke to a sharp 
pair of eyes as intelligibly as a gardener’s label over buried seeds. The 
murderers have fled—but they have slept in beds, they have used cabs ; 
the cabman which drove the woman is found, the bed in which the man 
tried to rest is identified; every point of egress is guarded; a sailing-ves- 
sel which has left port unsearched is pursued ; the police of the whole 
kingdom is made one by the electric telegraph; the woman is seized in 
Edinbargh ; the track of the man is known. 

The history of this crime has attested the excellent arrangement of our 

lice, both in organization and tactics. The poor foolish man O'Connor 

gone; but the object for which the Mannings conspired against the 
law—the property—is snatched back, and they have lost themselves. It 
is seen to have been a struggle nearly hopeless from the first; and it is 
ultimately visited with the most effective of alldeterrents against crime— 
utter frustration. Another trait of the official conduct in the affair is the 
unsparing use of every means for accomplishing the object in view: the 
whole police of the metropolis and outports is set astir; it is reported 
that the fugitives may be in a certain ship, and two war-steamers are put 
in requisition to bring it back. The object was to confront and vanquish 
the conspiracy at every point, and no instrument was thought too trou. 
blesome or costly for doing so—the State, its army of police, its navy, 
its funds. The property recovered would not pay for all the exertion 
and cost of this immense movement; but the object was success, and 
that was worth much more than the property at stake—success in estab- 
lishing for the law which protects life and property the character of be- 
ing inevitable and irresistible. 
uch is the hearty devotion of every effort and resource toconsummate the 
efficiency of our police. The transaction itself, as a mere recovery of pro- 
perty, would not “ + but the efficiency of our police is worth a price 
above calculation. Why is not the same zeal bestowed in developing the 
efficiency of other departments of the public service? For example, it is 
an object worth all needful expenditure of trouble and means to secure 
the best administration of our Colonies; yet there is not a transaction 
which does not expose the utter inefficiency of our governing machinery 
by the most lamentable failure. We can trace a murdered man to his 
grave with unerring certainty; but we, a seafaring people, cannot hit 
upon the road to build a good ship, or to fiud an efficient crew for it. We can 
arrest the furtive murderer ; yet we cannot combat the most notorious 
enemies of boman life, even with means «ut our command—we cannot 
yet accomplish the covering of ditches in some of the most populous 
parts of the Metropolis, and do uot know the best way of carrving off the 


the value of absoltte efficiency; but in the higher departments we sre 
content with a qualified success, and are always “ compromising the 
prosecation.”—Spectator, Aug. 25. 


Coroniat Poticy.—The following article certainly does not mince 
matters. The allusion to Lord Palmerston and Lord Grey, with which it 
concludes, is somewhat far-fetched. Does the writer mean that Lord 
Palmerston’s “ occupation being gone”—thanks to the Peace Congress— 
he is about to throw his able and energetic mind into the troubled ocean 
of colonial policy ? 

“Tradition says that Queen Mary died of grief for the loss of Calais : how 
would Queen Victoria take the loss of her Colonies? Such aresult isnot im- 
possible. On the first blush of the thing it does seem incredible that this 
mighty empire, ‘‘ upon which the sun never sets,” should go to pieces, and 
signalize the commencement of its downward career by imitating the dis- 
memberment of the Spanish and Portuguese empires; but such things have 
been, and England herself has lost one colonial dominion. The idea 
of independence is becoming familiarized to colonists in various quarters; 
and several English statesmen, actuated by indifference or the fatalism of 
official routine, studiously and avowedly contemplate the ultimate separa: 
tion of the Colonies. The “old English” notion of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the empire has succumbed before the philosophy of the 
Manchester school, which can respect nothing that isnot vindicated by 
the direct profit and loss account in a money value. 

Thus there is no influence opposed to the disintegrating process which 
is at work in the Colonies themselve:, It is not to be denied that in all 
directions the ties are considerably loosened. The Orange party of Canada 
West is making anorganized demand for commercial protection and a 
federal union of the Provinces as a means of overwhelming the Franco- 
Canadian majority : but whatever may come of that movement, “ an- 
nexation” willbe the policy of the Opposition in Canada: if federation 
answer the purpose of the Orangemen, the Franco-Canadians and British 
Liberals will look to overcome it by annexation; if federation fail the 
Orangemen, they will look to annexation ; material interest points to an- 
nexation ; the official trifling with the rn eaves loyal regard into 
vexation and dislike; the seclusion of Lord Elgin, apparently in fear of 
popular outrage, brings the Monarchy which he represents into contempt. 
The Canadians have poor inducements to loyalty. The Cape of Good 
Hope is so exasperated by being mocked with a pretence of free institu- 
tions anda reality of convictism, forced upon the colony by a breach of 
faith, thatit would do little to defend itself against the occupation of any 
foreign power ; let Canada break loose, and the Cape would not long re- 
main bound. The Australians have the advantages of distance from the 
metropolis, great activity, and cultivated political ideas: let Australia see 
North American federation break loose, and the Australasian federation 
would soon be independent. And all our other colonies gone, would the 
aggrieved and injured West Indies alone remain faithful? 

n one sense, three alternatives appear to exhaust the prospect of even- 
tualities: to continue as we are ;to commence the work of sepearation by 
the annexation of Canada to the American Union; to supersede the mo- 
tives to such annexation by improving the relation of the Colonies to 
the United Kingdom. 

To continue as we are is manifestly impossible. In most of our Co- 
lonies there are grievances wholly unsettled, provoking new exaspera- 
tions, and inflicting a continuance of material injury: itis so with the 
fast and loose Free-trade policy exercised towards Canada ; the political 
and penal treatment of the Cupe; the treatment of the labour in the 
West Indies. In all those colonies the sense of injury is too ma- 
terial and too exasperating, while in all of them the intellectual ac- 
tivity is too great, to permit a passive sufferance of the actual policy. 
Some of our present rulers avowedly contemplate dismemberment : 
we tell them that it is not distant; we tell Queen Victoria that her reign 
may see it begun: 

Separadon, beginning with North American annexation, is not only pos- 
sible, but highly probable, considering the motives already mentioned, 
and the official indifferentism. But how it would be possible to maintain 
the rank of England in the scale of nations when she had been stripped 
of her Colonies, or how Whig optimists and Manchester economists could 
r econcile the Sovereign and people of England to the “ dismemberment 
of the empire,’ we do not foresee. 

To improve the Colonial relation, therefore, is the alternative that 

ought to be earnestly considered. Some broad principles, posses- 
sing unity in themselves but capable of diverse application, should 
be settled. It seems quite possible to do that. To limit and define 
the matters which must be reserved for the Imporia! authority, is the 
first essential,—sovereignty, foreign relations, ubiquity and invio- 
lability of British citizenship. All other matters may be safely sur- 
rendered to the Colonies, to govern according to local knowledge and the 
varying necessities of varying latitudes. Under the present system, fe- 
deration can do nothing for the Colonies which they cannot attain sepa- 
rately; but it might greatly facilitate a reformed organization of the Co- 
lonial empire. Every group must, in some degree, acquire its own na- 
tionality: in character, the West Indian, the North American, the South 
African, and the Australian, differ as much from each other as they do 
from the home-keeping Englishman. That distinct nationality ought to 
be respected in the spirit as weil as the letter of the new Colonial con- 
stitution. By bringing to bear upon the goverument of the Colonies 
grouped into federations all the resources of the empire, it would be pos 
sible to excite stronger sympathies than ever,—ambition for official pro- 
motion, the more attractive if it were carried through an ascending 
scale; love of honours, the greater if they were recognized at home ; al- 
fection for the Monarchy, if that were reciprocally represented in every 
part of the colouy by colonists, and accessible to the colonists by deputy 
in the metropolis. 
This policy would scarcely be an innovation: it would only be to ex- 
tend to our Colonies proper the spirit of a policy already pursued towards 
foreign dependencies like the Ionian Islands aud India. And we have, it 
is alleged, even in the present Cabinet, statesman susceptible of deve- 
lopment to any exaltation of statesmanship. Here thenisa task for him: 
as a compensation for setting Europe by the ears, he way restore our Co- 
lonial relations aud consolidate the integrity of the empire—which is now 
imperilled by the very colleague that declined to sit in council with one 
reputed so destructive !— Jbid. 


—— <—— 
RUPTURE WITH FRANCE. 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer of the 19th snst. 


Our city was electrified yesterday morning by the intelligence that 

Major Poussin, the Minister of the “ French Republic,” had been dis- 
missed by the President, and that his passports had been tendered to him. 
Private advices received during the forenoon confirmed the announce- 
ment, which at first had the shape only of a rumour and was not general- 
ly credited. Its effect upon the stock market was very apparent and de- 
cided, as United States securities fell from one half to one per cent., and 
other stocks in proportion. The most absurd ramours were current dur- 
ing the day as the causes of this most serious and startling event. Our 
own iuformation enables us to lay before our readersa detailed and re- 
liable account of the whole affair. The facts, we need scarcely remark, 
show that our Government would have failed in its first and most impe- 
rative duty—that of defending and maintaining the honour of the coun- 
try—had it failed to adopt the prompt and energetic measures which we 
have now to announce. 
_ The French Minister is alleged to have used language of insufferable 
insolence towards our Government, not only once, but repeatedly : and 
this insult, insteac of being disavowed and atoned for, has been grossly 
aggravated by the Government of which he is the accredited agent. 
During the —_ of the Mexican war a Frenchman in Mexico named 
Porte, purchased a quantity of tobacco which had been seized and sold 
by agents of the Americam army, knowing it to be private property, and 
as such subject to the rales of war. The facts of the purchase coming to 
the knowledge of Col. Childs, the commanding officer, he immediately 
caused the tobacco to be restored to its proper owner, and the purchase 
money to be refunded to Porte. Acommission was immediately appoint. 
ed, composed of officers of the Army, to investigate the matter, and hav- 
ing done so it sustained Col. Childs in the action he had taken. This de. 
cision was sent to General Scott, by whom it was confirmed. 

_ This ended the matter at that time. But in F ebruary last Major Pous- 
sin presented to Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary of State, a claim on be- 
halt of Porte for damages, to the amount of the ditference between the 
price at which he had purchased, and that at which he had sold, the To- 
bacco. A Court of Inquiry was immediately convened, before which 
Colonel Childs was summoned as a witness. His testimony was the 
main evidence before the Court, and a decision was rendered unani- 
mously, that the claim was unfounded. This decision was transmitted 
to the State Department, but before any final action was taken upon the 
case, Mr. Buchanan went out of office. Mr. Clayton gave it his attention 
very avon after taking his seat as Secretary of State, and after due exami- 





substances of decay and disease. In the Police department we have learned 


nation, sflirmed the decision, and in answer to a note of inquiry from 





the French Minister, conveyed to him his approval of the verdict and his 
refusal to allow the claim. 

To this letter Major Poussin replied, in a very haughty tone, charzi 
Col. Childs, as he had frequently done before 4 ae oe Aimy with the 
basest motives, intimating that he had perjured himself under their in- 
flaence, and using other most offensive and insulting language. At the 
time this letter was received at the State Department, Major Poussin was 
not in Washington but in New York. He was immediately apprized by 
the Secretary of State that his presence at Washington was necessary. 
Oa repairing thither, and calling at the State Department, his letter was 
produced, and he was told that, although such a privilege was entirely 
out of the ordinary course, and was to be deemed a special favour, 
prompted by the earnest desire of the Government of the United States to 
—— any misunderstanding with the French Miuister—he was at 
iberty to withdraw or to modify the docament, or to replace it in the ar- 
chives of the Department—as he might see fit. He offered to argae the 
matter and to defend the propriety of the charges he had made and the 
language he had used; but he was informed by the Secretary that the 
President did not deem the point one for argument at all. It wasa mat- 
ter of etiquette, and he had only to decide whether he would withdraw 
the letter or permit it to be replaced on file. Major Poussin then with- 
drew the letter, and erased some of its most ottensive expressions. He 
again transmitted it to the State Department and it was placed on file. 
And here it was supposed that all difficulty would end. 

Soon, however, another case occurred in which the action of the French 
Minister made it evident that the discourtesy with which he had treated 
our Government was not excusable on the ground of inadvertence. The 
circumstances of this case were these :— 

During the Mexican war Commander Carpender, in command of the 
sloop of-war T'ruzton, forming part of the U. S. blockading squadron off 
the laeboer of Vera Cruz, was called upon by the captain of the French 
barque Eugenia, to rescue her from shipwreck, as she had struck upon a 
reef, After strenuous and laborious exertions, on the part of himself 
and his crew, he succeeded in doing so, and presented to the captain of 
the Eugenia his cluim for the legal amount of salvage. The captain re- 
fused to pay it, and Commander Carpender thereupon restored the ves- 
sel, which 4 had detained from the time of etlecting her rescue but thir- 
ty hours,—abandoning his claim. His conduct in the matter elicited the 
decided approbation of Mr. Clifford, the American Minister, to whom it 
was afterwards submitted. The French Captain, however, complained 
of the treatment to which he and his vessel had been subjected by the 
detention, and the French Minister addressed a note to the Secretary of 
State, representing that the French flag had been grossly insulted, and 
demanding the punishment, by dismissal or otherwise, of Commander 
Carpender. Mr. Clayton, deeming the matter one for the action of the 
Navy Department, referred it to Mr. Preston, the Secretary, who pro- 
cured from Commander Carpender a detailed statement of all the facts of 
the case. This statement, with the accompanying evidence, was trans- 
mitted by Mr. Clayton to the French Minister, accompanied by a note 
expressing the hope that it would be seen from the documents that no 
offence was intended, and that it would prove entirely satisfactory to the 
French Government. 

Instead of submitting these documents to the French Government, the 
Minister wrote to the Secretary of State a letter in which he character- 
ized the actionof the Department on the subject in highly offensive terms, 
and said that he was very sorry ¢o find the American Government so utterly 
insensible to the dignity, and so ignorant of the interests, of its Marine service 
as it has shown itself to be in this transaction. 

To this insulting note no reply was made. By the President’s direction 
the whole correspondence was immediately transmitted to Mr. Rash our 
Minister to the French Court, and he was instructed to lay it before the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs and the President, and ask their atten- 
tion to the language which their Ambassador had seen fit to use. He 
was not directed to ask any reparation, or any censure of their Minister, 
but simply to call the attention of the government to the language in 
which the despatch was couched. No doubt, of course, was entertained 
that immediate and voluntary reparation would be made. Mr. Rush ac- 
cordingly laid the whole matter before M. de Tocqueville, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He examined the matter, and in a despatch 
addressed to Mr. Rush, and transmitted by him to our Government, stated 
that the French Executive saw no occasion for its action and that there had 
evidently been unnecessary recrimination and marked faults on Botu sides,— 
thus seeking to divide the responsibility, and directly inculpating our 
Government ! 

This dispatch, as soon as received, was submitted to General Taylor, 
who immediately directed that no further correspondence should be held 
with the French Minister, and ordered his passports to be at once made out 
and placed at his disposal. At the same time, the Secretary of State, under 
General Taylor’s direction, wrote to Mr. Rushto in form M. de Tocqueville, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, that his opinion upon the conduct 
of the American Government had not been solicited,—that action and not 
criticism, was what had been expected from him, and that before this 
despatch should reach him, Major Poussin’s passports would have been 
placed at his disposal. 

Accordingly on Friday night last Major Poussin’s passports were pre- 
pared, and on Saturday they were transmitted to the Legation at Wash- 
ington. Major Poussin was at that time in this city, and was present on 
Monday evening at the Art-Union festival; where he responded to a com: 
plimentary toast offered in honour of the Minister of the ‘‘ French Repub- 
lic.” Nothing could have been in worst taste than such an act, if he had 
been aware of his dismissal. And it must be sufficiently obvious that he 
must have been culpably inattentive to the affairs of his Mission, to al- 
low so important a document as his own peremptory dismissal by the Gov- 
ernment to which he was accredited, to lie in his office, only eleven hours 
distant from the place where he was visiting, from Saturday morning until 
Tuesday morning, without the least intimation as to its contents—and 
that, too, upon the eve of the departure of a steamer for Europe. 

We understand, however, that up to yesterday afternoon he had no 
knowledge of the matter except what he had derived from public ramour. 
He left the city yesterday in the afternoon train for Washington. 

It is eg Poe say ‘hat Major Poussin is a gentleman of ability, courte 
ous and highly intelligent, having a full share of French brusquerie in 
manner andin temper, and far more Republican in his sentiments than 
the Government which he represents. He came to thiscountry about 
the year 1815, and for fifteen years served in the U. S. Corps of Topogra- 
phical Engineers, as aid-de-camp of Gen. Bernard, and during that time 
made himself familiar with the character of our country and became a 
warm admirer of our institutions. He was engaged on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, and took great interest in all our public works. Return- 
ing to France he was actively engaged in Railways, &c., there, though 
from his well known dislike of Louis Philippe’s government he obtained 
no public employment. After the Revolution of February he became a 
candidate inthe Department du Nord for the Constituent Assembly, 
with the understanding that if successful he would be appointed Mi:.is:er 
to the public works; but failing in this he was appointed Ministe: .s the 
United States by the Provisional Government, and was continued in thet 
position upon the accession of Louis Napoleon. He is the author oi 
works of merit upon various political and other subjects, and has taken a 
deep interest, during his official residence here, in the Panama Railroad, 
in improving the Light-house system, in the promotion of Reciprocity 
commercial treaties, and in the development of American resources and 
institutions. He has secured the warm friendship of many of our most 
estimable citizens, who will regret extremely the inexcusable conduct 
which has brought upon him so signal a rebuke. 

Such are the circumstances, in detail, of this startling affair. It wili at 
once be seen that the matter is one of very serious moment. Had it been 
confined to the Minister himself, it would have been rnin, areata unim- 
portant. He might have apologized for the offensive language he had 
ased, or it might have been disavowed, and the Minister himself recatled 
by his Government. Either course would, according to diplomatic usage 
and law, have ended the difference and preserved the mutual relations of 
amity unimpaired. But the French Government, by the action of M. de 
Tocqueville, its Minister for Foreign Affairs, has made itself a party to the 
offence and has added insult of itsown. If Louis Napoleon sees fit to 
retain M. de Tocqueville in office, and offers no reparation for the aggra- 
vated insults we have sustained, it is not easy to see how a serious rupture 
can beavoided. [t may not, and probably will not, reach the open poiat 
of war, for no casus belli on either side has occarred. The insult offered 
to our government has been repelled, by the prompt expulsion of the 
fanctionary by whom it was offered. There, of course, our action ends. 
But if France shall be disposed, from any motive, or forany purpose, to 
find in this act a cause for war, she will undoubtedly be able to push the 
matter to that issue. The Administration, we have the most complete 
assurances, will not recede one inch, norretract one syllable. It has 
taken its ground deliberately and with due regard to the desirableness 
of peace as well as to the honor of the country ; and it will maintain that 
ground by any mode which the choice of France may render necessary. 

We may add, moreover, as a fact not wholly without interest just now, 
that our squadron in the Mediterranean has been more than doubled with- 
in the last year, and that it is larger now than ithas ever been before. 





We do not feel at liberty, underpreseut circumstances, to withhold the 
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j i this country some months ago, from the very 
fact thet latent seed yo pon anna observations of the author of 
rarer bee and u facts within his knowledge, that if France should 
ae in any war, it would be neither with Austria nor Russia, Lut with 
nb hited States. "We need not here recapitulate events, which are with- 
a “knowledge of our readers, tending to establish the probability of 
-% hostile feeling on the part of the present French Government towards 
_ American Republic. The open war which Louis Napoleon has waged 
; n Republicanism in Rome; the aid which he has rendered the Russian 
oP Austrian coalition, in crushing the nascent independence of Hungary : 
— subservient temper he has seduluusly evinced towards England, ao 4 
the constant readiness he has shown to pander to the worst sere 
the worst portion of the English nation, by feeding their jealousy an > 
ike of the American Republic, these, and mony other features of his po ‘ 
cy, of which the great aim, beyond all doubt, is to rear an pete 
throne upon the ruins of Republicanism in France, render it easily con- 
ceivable that he should be weak enouzh to look for strength in ao 
with theonly Republic which has inspired respect and commanded _~ 
ence from the oldest and most powerful despotisms of the world. . ; 
trust that these forebodings mf eptty to be unfounded. We a t ~ 
the present Administration will do all that justice and a due regar ~4 ~ 
honour of the country will allow, for the preservation of Peace with a 
ay ae thing France, England and all the world may rest assured. 
The honour of the United States will be maintained, their rights will be 
defended and their just dignity will be vindicated, from any attempt to 
derogate one hair's breadth from their due proportions, though made by 
F all the nations of Europe combined. Whatever Louis Napoleon may 
strive to make of France, this country 18 a Republic, and as a Republic 
it will exact respect from every nation which may chose to maintain rela- 
tions with it, and chastise insolence, by whatever power it may be ha- 
zarded. Upon this point it is well that the truth should be known and 
clearly understood. Zachary Taylor is not the man to permit the 
honour of his country to receive the slightest stain, or to suffer Repub- 
icanism to be deemed a fit theme for the ridicule or the insults of the 
ambitious despotisms of the old world. The insolenceof France has been 
rebuked as it deserved. If she choose to resent the chastisement she has 
received, she will find no obstacle in the timidity of the American Execu- 
tive, er in the lack of patriotic fervour on the part of the American people. 
War, we are aware is not an issue to be lightly courted ;—but Republic- 
anism on this Continent has reached a point where it neither fears the 
‘rowan, nor will tolerate the insults, of any power, or combination of pow- 
ers, on the face of the earth. 


From the same paper of the following day. 

We find in the Philadelphia North American, a letter from the well 
knuwn Washington correspondent of that paper, giving an account of 
the causes of the French Minister's dismissal, agreeing in all substan- 
tial respects with that which we published exclusively yesterday mora- 
ing. It mentions, however, one fact, which we have since ascertained 
to have been incorrectly stated by us yesterday. Capt. Carpender com- 
manded the U.S. steam vessel dris, instead of the sloop 7'ruzéon, at the 
time of rescuing the Freach barque Eugenia from shipwreck. The bar- 
que had rau upon the reefs at E/ Rezo near the Island of Salmadino in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and signalled to Capt. C. for assistance. The re- 
tusal to pay the salvage which he claimed, was based, as we under- 
stand, upon the legal point that no salvage was due except in case of to- 
tal wreck; and although the Zugeaia would have been a total wreck but 
tor Capt. Carpenter's timely assistance, yet his promptness and efficiency 
cut him off from the reward which greater tardiness might have insured. 
‘his is one of the many cases in which justice seems to be thwarted, 
rather than secured, by the technicalities of law. 








BURR’S MOVING MIRROR : 
THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM BUFFALO TO THE GULP, 


Giving correct views, taken on the spot, of the followi@g remarkable scenes and 
places, together with all intermediate localities of interest—Buffalo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, Kingston, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
Montmorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
sentation of the great border line between the United States and Canada is exhibited as a 
movieg painting. For full description see small bills and descrtptive pamphlet. One of 
T. Gilbert & Co,’s splendid Holian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ac- 
company the exhibition, which is explained by a P person. 

Doors open at?. The picture will commence moving at7 1-2 o'clock. Tickets 25 cents; 
children half-price. Minerva Reoms, 406 Broadway. 
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To CorresponpEeNnts.—Nauta, Pensacola. We beg to thank you for an ex- 
ceedingly courteous communication, received in the spirit in which it was sent. 





Later Prom Eurore.—The Cambria, Cunard Steamer of the 8th inst 
from Liverpool, arrived at Halifax on Weduesday evening , and as she 
cannot reach this port in time for us to avail ourselves of her mails, we 
borrow a few items of her news from the accounts telegraphed to the as- 
sociated City Press. These accounts are often erroneous, sometimes 
garbled, and sometimes scarcely intelligible. Would to Heaven, that in 
the present case we dared disbelieve the two unpalatable announce- 
ments that we have to put on record—the Cholera has materially in- 
creased— Lord Elgin is created a Baron! 

. The progress and fatal spread of the disease, from whose visitatious 
here we have been so lately relieved, are thus chronicled by the tele- 
graph: 


The Cholera was greatly increasing in England. The deaths in London, for 
the week ending on the 7th inst., were 2,796, of which 1,663 were from cholera. 
In Liverpool the deaths by cholera were said to be greater in proportion, than in 
any part of England. In Dublin it was on the increase. Several distinguished 
ome have died of cholera in Paris and in other parts of France. Vienna and 


erlin are at the present time greater sufferers than Paris. At Berlin the deaths 
are over forty aday. 


We can but express the sincerest regret at the receipt of this unwel- 
come paragraph, and hope that the culminating point of the melancholy 
register may be this present one before us. 

With regard to the elevation of the Earl of Elgin to the Peerage of 
Great Britain, we are more solicitous to hear the effect of such intelli- 
gence upon our Canadian friends, than desirous to make many comments 
upon it, ourselves. An American reader, here and there, may, however, 
require to be reminded thatthe Earl of Elgin’s Scottish earldom did not 
give him a seatin the House of Lords, the obtaining which will be the 
effect of conferring on him the dignity of an English Baron. To this in- 
formation we wish we could add any, touching the rightful claims of his 
Lordship to this great distinction. So far otherwise, we confess we 
should be puzzled, if not somewhat humiliated, were we called upon to 
explain to an intelligent foreigner the purport of this last move of the 
Home Government, the grounds of Her Majesty’s special favour awarded 
to the Governor-General of Canada. Without going over a thrice-told 
tale, we hold it undeniable, that in the matter of the famous Indemnity 
Bill, thie new Peer of the realm (Baron Monklauds, perhaps,) was either 
gulled by his French-Canadian Ministry, or aided them in gulling the 
British Parliament; in one case lacking sagacity, in the other good faith 
—that he was entangled in the toils of a dangerous policy, and that he 
wanted the skill to extricate himself from them, 
through them—that he has shown himself deficient in moral courage 
having condescended to steal a march upon the people of Montreal or. 
representing Her Majesty the Queen in the performance of an official 


duty, a course very different from that of the Queen herself, as mauifest- 
ed in her late Irish excursion —that he has totally 


the welfare of Canada, and has done much to alie 
the British inhabitants from the Mothe 
Ship only escaped by a very narrow maj 
duct in that very House of which he is 


er the boldness to cut 


failed in promoting 
nate the affections of 
*-counity—finally, that his Lord- 
ority a vote of censure on his con- 
now a member. 


And what have we to set against this? Lord Elgin is said by his eulc- 
gists, to have asserted the supremacy of a majority, whilst threatened 
with the indignation of a faction, and in this flimsy, though plausible view 
of the case he was sustained by the Ministry at home—Lord Elgin is 
closely connected with Lord Grey—Lord Elgin has sustained much in- 
convenience from his personal and political unpopularity. This is all the 
amount of his claim for a British Peerage, and all this was just as appa- 
rent before the dissolution of Parliament, as it is at this moment. Lord 
Grey durst not then have come down to the House and announced the in. 
tention of the Cabinet to ask this mark of Royal favour on behalf of his “no- 
ble relative,” though he certainly strained etiquette pretty far in trumpeting 
out the Queen’s contentment with her representative. No, the issue of 
this patent for the Barony is of a piece with the signing of the Indemnity 
Bill; and we fear that herein Lord Grey has done much to bring the 
Peerage into disrepute. The entire recklessness of the effect this step 
may have in Canada does not in the least surprise us. The arrogant de- 
fiance of the Colonists, evidenced over and over again by the head of the 
Colonial Department, has become too common to occasion remark. 
Reader, look at an article elsewhere, on Colonial policy, and then think of 
the Governor General of Canada being raised at this moment to the Brit- 
ish Peerage. 

It is with infinite regret that we again hold up a Nobleman, and a man 
high in office on this Continent, to anything like contempt; but Lord El- 
gin’s policy and conduct in Canada leave an honest journalist no option. 
As for his personal movements in Upper Canada, there is nothing of mo- 
ment to add. His Lordship has made some excursions about the neigh- 
bourhood of the Falls of Niagara, and has received some addresses from 
his political admirers. We notice one from the District of Niagara, given 
at length in the Pilot of Tuesday, which is amusing from its excessive 
toadyism. Radicals should be made of “sterner stuff.” The address 
consists of four short paragraphs, the whole occupying thirty lines of the 
narrow columns of the Pilot; the term “Your Excellency”’ is only re- 
peated ten times ! 

There are telegraphic reports in this city of a conflict having occurred 
at Bytown on Monday between the Tories and the Radicals, and of 
some blood being shed: The occasion was a meeting of the latter, for the 
purpose of addressing Lord Elgin. The former broke up the meeting, 
and a fight ensued. We have no particulars; and trust sincerely that 
some better ground of provocation existed than the faet of a political 
meeting held by political opponents. Nothing will tend so much to 
strengthen the F ranco-Canadian party as to make them the objects ot 
anything approaching persecution—to say nothing of the criminality of 
such a course. 

But we have wandered from Europe to Canada; and return to a short 
summary of the Cambria’s news. The harvest is said to have been safe- 
ly housed and abundant, and the rumours of the potatoe rot have happily 
proved unfounded. Trade is still brisk; the funds are steady in Eng- 
land. 

From France, nothing of importance is telegraphed. General Oudinot 
is really expected in Paris, having resigned the command of the French 
troops in Rome, or been recalled. In the latter city the Pope’s officers 
of State are assembling under the safeguard of French bayonets. The 
following little extract speaks volumes. 


The Triumvirate of Cardinals has instituted a commission for the purpose of 
prosecuting the authors and accomplices of the outrages committed during the re- 
volutionary period, against religion, its ministers, the majesty of the sovereign and 
public security. 


The Emperor of Russia was at Warsaw, where the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael lies grievously ill. In Hungary, the forts of Comorn and Peter- 
warden are said still to hold out. Georgey has been pardoned, incurring 
strong suspicions of having been bribed. Kossuth is yet at large. His 
wile isa prisoner. Several executions of Hungarian Chiefs have taken 
place. The Austrians have entirely evacuated the Piedmontese Territory. 
The last item in this short summary runs thus, 


Advices from Berne, to the Ist inst., state that for some time past a report has 
been spread of a collective note, from the three great powers of the North in ae- 
cord with the French government, to the effect that the Canton of Neufchatel 
must be restored to Prussia. 





Dismissau or M. Poussin, tHe Frencu Minister.—The good citi- 
zeus of New York were completely taken by surprise on Tues- 
day morning, by the announcement of the above fact in the columns, ex- 
clusively, of the Journal of Commerce. It was rather startling to be sure, 
and furnished a good topic for rumour and speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change, and elsewhere. Considering, however, how warlike the air of 
Wall street was during the day, a fall of 1 to 14 per cent. in U. S. Stock 
was less than might have been expected; for most of our readers know 
pretty well that the words “ crisis” and “ panic’’ are very current in that 
financial region. It is a proof of the improved state of international rela- 
tions that a ramour of foreign war is now generally received with dis- 
credit, notwithstanding the fuss among bulls, and bears, and gobe-mouches. 
On Wednesday, the Courier and Enquirer, also exclusively, published an 
account of the rise and progress of the difficulty, ending in the decline and 
fallof M. Poussin. This statement we reprint elsewhere, and have only 
to add that it is corroborated by the Washington Republic of Thursday 
and is undoubtedly a clear narrative of the event. The Republic adds 
partial extracts from the correspondence between the American Secretary 
of State and the French Minister. The latter, it appears, had the effron- 
tery to use the following expressions in one of his letters relative to the 
firstaffair in dispute. ‘‘ The Government of the United States must be con- 
vinced that it is more honourable to acquit, fairly, a debt contracted during war, 
under the pressure of necessity, than to evade its payment by endeavouring to 
brand the char acter of an honest man.’ A diplomatist, who could thus 
commit himself, and insult the government to which he was accredited, 
would have deserved a recall, if he had not properly received a dismissal. 
Whilst we presume that the public generally will give credit to the 
President of the United States for this prompt reproof, administered to 
diplomatic insolence, we cannot but call attention to the fact recorded, 
that M. Poussin was left at liberty, nay, was invited, to withdraw one 
offensive communication, ’ere it was filed away amongst official docu- 
ments. The letter was withdrawn. What must have been its tenor, 
judging by what we have noticed above? 

The impression conveyed by the Courier, that France has for some 
months evidenced a desire to go to war with the United States, may or 
may not be correct. Such a project seriously entertained would show 
the same flagitious cunning which dictated the French Expedition to 
Rome; but to carry out such a project would require more political bold- 
ness than we have yet observed in the popinjay who heads the Republic 
of France. In the days of Louis XLV. this dismissal of a Minister might 
have been a serious affair; now it is a bagatelle. The British Govern- 
ment did not dream of making war on Spain, a feeble power, because 
Sir H. Bulwer was dismissed without cause. M. Poussin is sent away for 
good and sufficient reasons, and France will pocket the affront, or pick a 
quarrel with Mr. Rives, the recently deputed American Minister to Paris, 
about whose reception, curiously enough, some doubts have been enter- 
tained. 

What the Courier meaus in speaking of Louis Napoleon, as “ pander- 
ing to the worst feelings of the worst portion of the English nation, by 
feeding their jealousy and dislike of the American Republic,” we do not 
quite comprehend. Who are these worthy gentlemen? How is the 





President of France in communication with them? Anything smaller 


than the personal weight of Louis Napoleon in London, whilst he made 
it his residence, cam scarcely be conceived in any man of notoriety 

He was looked at as the Emperor’s nephew, and that was all, As for 
the concluding paragraph of the Courier’s able and interesting article, 
we must say that the occasion was legitimate for a little blast of the Re- 
publican trumpet; but we mast protest against England being hooked 
ov to the “ambitious despotisms of the old world.” In the foreign policy 
of England’s Foreign Minister there may be at times some slight incon- 
gruities, puzzling even to the understanding of his countrymen, but the 

Courier and Enquirer may be assured, that neither Government nor peo 

ple of England will enter into any unholy alliance, for the express pur- 
pose of insult or injury to this or any other country. We cannot cen- 
clude without noticing the summary given by the same paper yesterday , 
of the foreign policy of the present American Government as shown in 
several remarkable instances, all. with the exception of the first, occur- 
ring within the period of afew weeks—the United States Steamship, de 

tained for the intended violation of neutral rights—the intervention oa 
behalf of Rey, the Spaniard abducted from New Orleans—the repression 
of armaments fitting out against Cuba—the recall of Mr. Walsh, American 
Consul in Paris, for promulgating anti-American doctrines, this re- 
call being now announced as a fact—the dismissal of M. Poussin, as al- 
ready ncticed—and the circumstance less generally known, that the Pre- 
sident sent a diplomatic agent to Europe with orders to acknowledge 
Hangarian independence, if achieved. The last item might be made mat- 
ter for remark, but we abstain. At least the foreign policy of the United 
States is clear, straight-forward, and decisive. 





New Bruyswicx.—The following report going the round of the Pro- 
vincial Journals shows the prevalence in this fine Colony of the sense of 
wrong sustained, and the desire for some change that may tend to relief- 


New-Brunswick Cortonrat Association. 


At a General Meeting of the New-Branswick Colonial Association held 
at the Mechanics’ Institute, on Tuesday evening, the 4th instant, Hon. 
Charles Simonds, President, in the chair, the following Resolutions and 
Amendments were submitted :— 

Moved by J. W. Lawrence, and seconded by Robert Duncan Wilmot, 
Esquire— 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Association, that while our de- 
pression in part is to be attributed to thecommercial policy of the mother 
country, it is, ina great degree, owing to our excessive importations, and, 
therefore, with the view of checking them, it is the duty of all who are 
interested in the permanent prosperity of the Province, as well as the 
duty of the Provinoial Legislature, to give every encouragement to Home 
Industry, in the prosecution of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Manufacture, and 
thus create a home market, and thereby enrich both consumer and pro- 
ducer : 

And further Resolved, that an appeal be forwarded to Her Majesty, the 
Imperial Parliament, and British pecple, setting forth our condition, and 
urging upon them, alike for their own interest as well as the interest of 
the Colonies, the necessity of restoring to us such protection as will ena- 
ble us to compete with foreigners in the English Markets ;—and further, 
that unless the coasting trade and the markets of other nations are ob- 
tained for our staple articles of Export, on reciprocal terms, or the right 
conceded to us, to make commercial treaties for ourselves with fore: 

owers, we shall be compelled, of necessity, to seek separation, asit wou da 
be incompatible with the dignity of British Subjects quietly to submit to 
the existing state of things. 

To this the following amendment was moved by J. M. Robinson, Es- 
quire, and seconded by Edward Allison, Esquire— 

Whereas the Government of the mother country have, of late years, 
evinced adesire that her North American Colonies should govern them- 
selves, and while they have dictated a system for carrying out that object 
they nevertheless retain the power, through their Colonial Secretary, of 
checking and controlling all Provincial Legislation, and have especially 
restricted that most important branch of it relating to Trade and Com- 
merce ;—And whereas the withdrawal by the British Parliament of the 

rotection heretofore afforded to the trade of these Colonies has material- 

y tended to its injury, and the continuance of such a policy, accompan- 
ied by such a controlling power, must inevitably bring ruin on these Co- 
lonies and alienate the aftectionof their inhabitants, while at the same 
time it effectually prevents the accomplishment of those principles of self 
government so manifestly intended ;—And whereas it is believed that 
(whatever may be the intention of Her Majesty’s present advisers) it is 
not the wish of the British people to part with their North American de- 
pendencies ;—Therefore Resolved, Thata firm and candid, but respect- 
ful address be presented by this Association to Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty, to the British Parliament, and to the peop'e of Great Britain, setting 
forth atlength the above sentiments, and desiring one of the following 
propositions as of paramount importance fur the preservation and pros - 
perity of these Colonies, and without which it is feared their connexion 
with the mother country cannot long be maintained, viz:— 

1st, A renewal of Colonial Protection, or,— 

2ndly. A free reciprocal and coasting trade with the United States of 
America, or— 

3rdly. Aremoval of Downing-street Domination, either with or with- 
out a Federal or Leg.slative Union of the North American Provinces. 

To this amendment the following amendment was moved by John H. 
Grey, Esq., and seconded by Dr. Botsford,— 

Resolved. That in the opinion of this Association, a Federal Union of the 
British North American Colonies, preparatory to their immediate independence, 
affords the speediest and most available mode of relieving them from 
their present embarrassed position ; and that communications should be 
forthwith opened by this Association with parties entertainiug similar 
views in the adjoining Provinces, in order to secure united action towards 
that great and important end. 

Whereupon, in order to afford to the Members of the Association an op- 
portunity for full discussion and consideration of the important matters 
submitted, it was resolved, that the said meeting be adjourned until 
Friday evening, the 14th inst., then be held at the Hall of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, at 8 o’clock, p.m., and that the above Resolutions, together with 
notice of such adjourned Meeting, be published in the City Newspapers 
for generel information. 

By order, 
Joun W. Ouptir, CHartes Watters, Secretaries. 

On the evening appointed, yesterday week, the Association met again, 
and after a lengthened discussion negatived, by a small majority, the 
last named strong resolution, which coupled, of necessity, Federal Union 
and Independence. Why they should be so yoked together, we do not 
perceive; one thing at a time, on so grave a matter, ought to be suffi- 
cient. The other proceedings of the Association evidenced a disposition 
to await the result of communications with other Provinces, before tak- 


ing decisive action. 





Astor Prace Riots.—After four days spent by the prisoners’ Counsel 
in challenging jurors, and throwing every legal and technical obstacle in 
the way, the trials really commenced on Monday last. They are proceed- 
ing very slowly, the same cause that staved off the commencement, 
operating as a clog upon the progress. The end is not yet, nor can it be 
foreseen. We take pleasure, meantime, in copying the following report 
of a dignified rebuke that was drawn from Judge Daly on Wednesday 
last by the pertinacious and irrelevant course pursued by a Mr. Smith, 
Counsel for the prisoner Judson. No Court was ever more severely 
badgered and baited, nor exhibited more patience under it, than the one 
now sitting. 

The Judge, in conclusion, said that what the couasel had s ted about out. 
door influence was scarcely entitled to the dignity of a reply. There were some 
insinuations that were sufficiently rebuked by the majesty of silence, and if this 
one affected the law member of the Court alone, he would have left it to perish 
upon the life that attended it. But he was here as the mouth-piece of the 
whole Court and speaking as their organ, it was due to them to say that neither 
private influence, nor the influence of the press, nor the united influence of pub- 
lic opinion would weigh aught with this Court when she question before them 
was the guilt or innocence of a party accused. They were here to see justice ad- 
ministered, even and exact justice, and it should be administered equally to all. 
They would allow no influence, however powerful, to deprive a freeman of the 
rights guaranteed to him by law. They hoped they would never be found want- 
ing in sympathy, or a proper feeling of humanity towards those who stand ac- 

cused of crime. It was the duty of the Court to watch over the innocent, and 

they would admit everything that might tend to establish the innocence of an ac- 
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cused person, At the same time, they would not or aay ingenious counsel, by | maining Judges for Lower Canadahave not been selected as yet—because | Their reputation is wide spread over this continent; their 
technical obstacles and sophistical distinctions, to baffle justice,as long as the 


court was gifted with the intelligence and the power to prevent it—In making 
this remark the court wish to draw this distinction between the respective coun- 
sel for the defence, and do not extend this remark to all. It is unnecessary to 
particularize, as the distinction may be readily drawn. It was proper to say that 
there was an inherent difficulty in the trial of so many persons together, and in 
their appearing by so numerous an array of counsel, That difficulty, however, 
was fa avamer. | by the recent act of the Legislature, giving the right of peremp- 
tory challenging in cases of misdemeanors, the reason for which it is difficuluo 

divine, and the injurious ante of which was apparent in the attempt to geta 

jury in this case. Three days were = and mainly spent, in the abuse of the 
privilege of peremptory challenge. Jurors were ejected who were miracles in 
point of qualification ; and, 1 suppose, no jury ever sat in box, who have ever 
passed through a severer test than the jury in this case. The defendants have 
obtained an impartial jury, if ever an impartial jury was empanelled, and they 
shall have an im artial trial, so far as the power of the court extends. Some of 
the counsel for the defence deport themselves as if they were the only parties 
who had any interest in the result of the trial, and as if every facility should be 
afforded them to enable them to acquit their clients whether innocent or guilty. 
Indeed, it would seem as if the court, and not the prisoners, were upon trial. As 
the proof accumulates, the more uncontrollable becomes the counsel. If this 
could be tolerated, the solemn nature of a public trial would be connected with a 
mockery and ashow. There is necessity for a change; and the Court will not 
stop at the mere uttering of complaint, but will stretch forth the arm of power, and 
if any gentleman of the bar has not in himself that instinctive perception of what 
is due to public magistrates—of what is due, not to them as individuals, but to 
the station they temporarily occupy—if he is so far insensible to what is due to 
the dignified administration of justice as not to keep within the limits of a respect- 
ful and decorous restraint —ell that I need say is, that the Court have the power, 
and they will coerce it. 


Tue American Steam Suir “ On1o.”—On Saturday the trial trip of 
this magnificent steamer took place. With a crowded assemblage of not 
fewer than twelve hundred guests on board, she proceeded from the 
foot of Ninth Street, down the Bay to about half the distance between 
the Narrows and Sandy Hook, returning to her pier at the foot of Warren 
Street. The excursion occupied about four hours ; her vast dimensions, 
her ample accommodations, and the smooth working of her ponderous 
machinery were exhibited on the occasion ; but her speed was not re- 
wa tested. On this point we shall hear more anon, as she started on 

bursday with about two hundred pasengers for her first voyage to 
Charleston, Havanna, and New Orleans. At this last port she transfers 
her mails and passengers, bound to Chagres, to the Steamer Falcon. 

The Ohiois commanded by Lieut Schenck, U. 8. N., her officers also 
being selected from the same service. She is 2600 tons burthen ; her 
spar deck is 265 feet in length, her keel 240, her breadth of beam 46. She 
is propelled by side-lever engines of 800 horse power. Her wheels are 
wrought iron, 37 feet diameter, 10 feetface, with6feetdip. She can 
accommodate 250 passengers, the state rooms, however, having triple 
berths. Much skill, art, and ingenuity have been javished upon the fit- 
tings for the cabin passengers, a portion of Marine architecture for which 
American Steamers are remarkable. The vessel is said to have cost 
$450,000, of which sum the engines alone cost $185,000. She is rigged 
with four masts, Mr. George Law is the managing owner, and contractor 
with the Government for the Mail Service. We wish him every success 
in this costly experiment. 








Cusa.—Oaur report from the N. O. Delta, last Saturday, was qualified 
by a disbelief in its cerrectness. The facts now appear to have been 
grossly exaggerated. Letters to the 8th inst., received in New Orleans, 
state that the Island was tranquil, adding, however, the intimation that 
the revolted regiment was to be decimated. Heavy equinoctial gales 
have prevailed in the Gulf of Mexico. 





Hayti.—Onthe 26th ult. Faustin Solouque, President of this Republic, 
was proclaimed Emperor, the Senate and Chamber having concurred in 
taking this singular step. How long the Empiro will endure may be 
doubted. 

Nova Scotia.—We are sorry to notice that the crops have severely 
suffered in consequence of long-continued drought. 








Inpians.—We have been intending for some weeks past to notice the 
audacious depredations of these Bedouins of the Western desert, but the 
accounts are so numerous, and so vague, that it is diflicult to compress 
them into any reasonable compass. We must be content therefore to 
state that travellers to California, as well as the inhabitants of many fron- 
tier places, have been lately in repeated and often fatal conflicts with them. 
It will not be long before some vigorous military mevement must be 
made for the security of life and property. The Indians in Florida are 
not making much head against the forces recently sent against them. 





Forgicn Sratist1cs.—W e beg to refer readers to an advertisement elsewhere 
of the Banker's Magazine, a most valuable periodical, containing matter not 
found in any other publication of a similar kind, and one every way deserving of 
patronage. Scarcely coming under our book notices, we thus commend it. 





VictoR VARDELLE.—This daring aeronaut made another ascent from Brook- 
lyn on Wednesday, and, as usual, met with a narrow escape. He came dowa in- 
to the water between the Battery and Governor's Island, but having the lives of 
a cat, was picked up by a boat. 





Tue River St. Lawrence.—lIn the Albion of Sept. 30, last year, and 
again on the 10th of Feb. last, we noticed the progress of a very able 
painting, representing the above named most interesting river, with the 
various objects of attraction that are in it, and on it, and aboutit. The 
work is now complete, and open for exhibition in this city. Next week 
we shall make some remarks upon it, contenting ourselves now with par- 
ticularly recommending it to public notice. A sight of itis worth a dozen 
geographical lessons. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


MonytTrEAL, 18th September, 1849. 

The weather here is delightful, cool but not cold, and warm but not 
hot—a happy medium, in short such as must bave prevailed in those pa- 
triarchal days when men counted their age by hundreds of years, and the 
present period of man’s life—threescore years and ten—would have been 
considered but “ the summer of a dormouse.”’ The health of the city is 
good, and our wharves begin to look a little lively, though alas! “not 
what they used to was,’ as I heard a carter pathetically remark the 
other day. 

By the last accounts the Governor General was at the Falls. As I ex- 
pected, he has not hitherto been assaulted or insulted in Upper Canada, 
uor is he likely tobe. Indeed, if we can credit the Upper Canada papers 
that support the Government, bis Lordship has been enthusiastically re- 
veived by the people of the Niagara District. But these assertions must 
be received cum grano, at least until corroborated by parties less imbued 
with party zeal. There can be no doubt, however, that the authorities 
of Kingston, Toronto, and Hamilton, are bent on extending to Lord Elgin 
the respect due to the Sovereign’s representative, when he visits these 
places. There have been attempts both in Toronto and Hamilton to get 
up an excitement by means of inflammatory placards, but luckily witbout 
success, as we certainly have had rioting enough in Montreal to serve 
the whole Province for the current year. 

Mr. Lafontaine has come back from Halifax. Itis said that the mission 
has been unsuccessful, as the people of Nova Scotia were unwilling to ad- 
mit the citizens of the United States to be partakers of the fishing grounds 
and privileges. But I suspect that this is a question which can be deci- 
ded by the British Government, and does not depend upon Nova Scotia, 
excepting indeed, as far as the former might respect the wishes and in- 
terests of the latter. The fact that Messrs. Lafontaine and Merritt did not 

succeed in the object of their mission, is however, in a great measure 
conjecture, as nothing bas yet appeared on the subject which can be tra- 
ced to any reliable authority. 

In the existing dearth of excitement, folks are speculating on certain 
appointments to office which are aboutto take place. Mr. Price, the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, who is weary of ministerial honours and 
duties, retires in November and is to be succeeded by Mr. Cameron, the 
present Assistant Commissioner of the Board of Works. Mr, Taché the 
Chief Commissioner of the Board of Works, is reported to be about to 
exchange with the President of the Council Mr Merritt ; but this I believe 
is less certain. There are also to be numerous elevations to the Bench, 
under Judicature Acts for Canada East and West, respectively passed in 
the last Session of the Legislature. It is very generally said that Lafor- 
taine aud Baldwin are to beamong the new Telcos : bat there is no truth 
in this ramour, as their appointment would be the destruction of their 
pry. which could not live through a single session without them. Mr. 

elson of Quebec is to succeed the late Judge Bedard; but the re- 








as the report goes, most of the good lawyers have refused the honour, 
and the bad lawyers are so numerous that it is difficult to pick out—the 
least worthless. The old epigram, might, with a little variation, be ap- 
plied to the gentlemen of the long robe in Canada. 

Lawyers, it has been said, are like 

To Jeremiah’s figs ; 

The good are very good—the bad 

Too bad to give the pigs. 

Most of the appointments for Upper Canada have, I understand, been 
decided upon. Under the new Bilt there is to be a court of rg em | 
with three Judges, including a Chancellor; a Court of Queen’s Benc 
with three Judges, including a Chief Justice; and a Court of Common 
Pleas with three Judges, including a Chief Justice. In the Court of Chan- 
cery, Mr. Blake, the present Solicitor General, West, is to be Chancellor, 
Mr. Jamieson, late Vice Chancellor, and Mr. Eastman, an English lawyer, 
are to be Judges in this court. The Court of Queen’s Bench is to con 
sist of the present Chief Justice Robinson, with Judge McLean and Mr. 
H. J. Boulton, as Puisne Judges. The Common Pleas will be presided 
over by Judge Macaulay as Chief Justice, with Judges Draper and Sulli- 
van as Puisne Judges. The new appointmentsars Blake, Eastman, and 
Boulton, the others being already on the Bench. Blake has the reputa- 
tion of a an excellent Equity lawyer, though here, as a member of 
the House of Assembly, he was regarded asa very noisy, intemperate, 
and superficial specimen of the worst class of Irish orators. Eastman is 
not known so far East as Montreal, but he may bea good man for all that; 
and as for Boulton, he is undoubtedly a clever lawyer; but being the 
most cantankerous creature that ever walked on two legs, it is generally 
supposed that he has been specially selected to tease and harrass Chief 
Justice Robinson, whom our amiable Ministers and many of their Upper 
Canada supporters hate with their whole hearts, as an old opponent and 
an uncompromising Tory of the old school. It would be a pity, though, 
to see this fine old man, with his gentlemanly manners and splendid in- 
tellect, worried by a small venemous terrier like this Boulton. For the 
Solicitor Generalship vacated by Mr. Blake’s election, there are many 
candidates ; but three members of the Assembly, namely Messrs. Rich- 
ards, Notman, and Sanfield Mac Donald are really the only persons among 
whom a selection is likely to be made by the present Government. For 
my own part, Iam of opinion that Mr. Mac Donald will be the man. He 
represents the County of Glengarry in the House of Assembly, and at the 
time the Parliament House was burnt and the riots occurred here, he 
called together his constituents, with whom his personal influence is 
great, and got them to declare in favour of the Government. This step, 
on the part of such a County as Glengarry,—of great political impor- 
ance from its position and other causes—came just in the nick of time, 
and was of invaluable service to Lord Elgin and his Ministry. So, I cal- 
culate that Mr. Suntield Mac Donald will be the new Solicitor General 
West—if he is foolish enough to give up a very large practice for what is 
wn more than an empty honour in these days of revolutions great and 
small. 

Sir Alan McNab is now in this city. His eldest daughter was married 
lust week to a gentleman* in the Commissariat, and the great rejoicings 
thereanent, lo, are they not written in the Montreal newspapers ? 

The Pilot of this morning—the Government organ in this city—alludes, 
er passant, to the removal of the Seat of Government as a thing decided 
upon. Nevertheless I am an unbeliever. Rely upon it that the French 
Canadians in the Ministry will not consent to go to Upper Canada, and 
the others will have to submit. P. P. 





*Mr. Davenport. The Montreal Courier of the 14th inst. thus alludes to him 
The expression “ fought with” in its paragraph is not, however, quite correct. 
There was no fighting in the case. Ed. Ald. 

“The family of Davenport are, to acertain extent, connected with the history of America, 
from the fact thatthe gentleman who wes yesterday married to Miss McNab is the son of 
the late Sir Salisbury Davenport, rear admiral, C.B., and K C.H., who, when Captain Hum- 
phries, was in command of 4.M.’s ship Leopard, and fought with and took the United States 

rigate Chesapeake, and was thus one of the causes of the second American war. Sir S. 
Humphries took the name and arms of Davenport, of Bramall Hall, inconsequence of his 
marriage with the heiress ofthat ancient family.” 


PAusic. 


Travian Overs at THE broapway THEATRE.—This affair came to a 
close on Saturday evening last. Its end was in the same spirit as its 
progress. T'edesco was announced, but she did not sing—the opera was 
changed, the public disgusted and disappointed, and the manager out of 








pocket. On reviewing the short operatic season, we cannot but feel dis- 
satisfied with the results. In the beginning two experiments were tried, 
viz:—to perform opera with ballet, and to give them six nights in the 
week. Both experiments have failed. Long operas and spun out bal- 
lets, are too wearisome ever to be popular ; and to expect Italian artists 
to sing six nights in the week, is little short of absolute folly, when our 
daily experience teaches us, that it is only as a matter of favour that 
they will sing to us at all. Had the opera and ballet been given on alter- 
nate nights, we believe that each would have met with moderate, if not 
great success ; and the manager could have afforded to bestow more at- 
tention on the accessories of each. As it was, we had a grand opera with 
thirteen choristers, an incomplete and miserable band, and a grand ballet 
with the corps de ballet as graceful and nimble as a like number of liberty 
poles. 

We sincerely hope that this is the last attempt at Italian opera in this 
city, until the organization of a thorough and complete troupe. We trust 
that the reports which are floating around, about private combinations, 
on commonweaith principles, may prove unfounded. If true, two or three 
abortive attempts will result; they will flash in the pan,and dissipate 
like smoke. Each of these failures will tend to increase the feelings of 
disgust which are rapidly spreading on all sides, towards Italian operatic 
establishments, established for the nonce, and will still further lessen the 
chance of one successful undertaking. Itis to be hoped that managers 
will be careful how they meddle with these musical will-o’-the-wisps, 
lest they be lured to their destruction, and swamp the cause likewise. 


’ Granp Musicat Fesrivats at tux Tasernacte—During the past 
week, Messrs. French and Heiser, who got up the Summer Fétes at Castle 
Garden, have given a series of musical entertainments at the Tabernacle. 
Many admirable artists were engaged, Madame Borghese, Richard Hoff 
man, the Distin Family, the Germania band, Miss O'Connor, Mr. H. C. 
Timm, in short, every thing was conducted on the most liberal scale, and yet 
with such really great attraction, the public would not come forward avd 
support the undertaking. Catering for the public amusement is, indeed, 
a strange and varied lottery ; ingenious brains are racked to hit the taste 
of the mass, and to form attractive combinations, but the most elaborate, 
careful and well calculated efforts will, too frequently, be treated with 
coldness and neglect, while & careless and hastily concocted scheme will 
hit the mark and draw the peoplein crowds. It is most truly bit or miss, 
and the hits are very few. The price of admission to these festivals, has 
been reduced from fifty cents to twenty-five cents ; this liberal policy will 
we hope, result successfu!ly, for the entertainments are of a most excel- 
lent order, and deserve to be extensively patronized. 


Tue Seeuin Operatic Company.—This well kuown and popular com- 
pany will shortly commence an engagement at the Broadway theatre. 
T he company has been strengthened by the addition of a young, pretty 
and talented Prima Donna; and we are glad to hear that Mr. Fernand 
Meyer has resumed his position in the company, which he so ably and 
worthily filled. A more favourable opportunity for the production of Eng- 
lish opera than the present time, has never been. A large portion of our 
population is decidedly in favour of English over Italian opera, and we 
believe, if the works are produced in good style in every respect, the en- 
gagement of the Seguin operatic company will be most highly success- 
ful. We have not yet heard the Prima Donna, but professional report 
speaks most eulogistically of her voice and acquirements. 


Tue Distin Famity.—These truly admirable artists have taken passage 
in the Europa for Liverpool, and leave this country on Wednesday next. 
It were of little avail to repeat at this time the just and highiy flattering 
remarks, which it has been our pleasure and our duty to record of them 
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; great merit; 
have been warmly acknowledged, and their masterly and eXqUisite per 
formances will long be remembered by thousands with delight, unquali. 
tied save for the recollection that perhaps they may never hear them 
again. We wish them a happy and prosperous voyage, and every success 
in their own country, which their talents so richly deserve. 

A Propesition FOR A Musicat Usion-—A meeting Was called last 
week by certain parties, to advise upon the feasibility of amalgamatin, 
all the musical elements of New York, into one great Musical Union—t- 
make a Society of unequalled vocal magnitude and excellence, There 
was a somewhat stormy debate, but no mischief came ofit. A commit. 
tee was appointed to draft a constitution to be presented on Wednesda 
week. No one seemed ‘o have any definite idea of how the Union wag “dl 
be effected; there seemed, however, to be one very decided dete:minay;, a 
in the meeting—that the union of the entire musical talent of the City, Was 
to exclude the professional talent altogether, and consequently to consig: 
of the amateursalone. We have no doubt that the amateurs forming the 
members of the late American Musical Institute, aud N. Y. Music Socies, 
form a large and telented body; but we respectfully suggest that wir), 
out professional aid, little good can come of such au union. We would 
lend all our inflnence to the consideration of a well constracted societ, 
but we have very little hope from the present call. It must come from 4 
different quarter. 





Drama. 


Broapway Tuearre—Mr. Hupson, tHe Irish Comepian,.—T),), 
theatre re-opened on Monday evening, for the regular dramatic gous, 
with Mr. Hudson, the popular representative of Irish characters, as \};. 
star of the evening. The house was tolerably well filled, considering t}, 
inclemency of the weather, and the distinguished débutant received tha; 
liberal and enthusiastic greeting always accorded by a New York audience 
to an artist of reputation, on a first appearance. ‘ Born to Good Luck.” 
and ‘‘ The Irish Lion,’ were the pieces selected by Mr. Hudson for hyjs 
début ; and the parts of Paudeen O’ Rafferty and Tim Moore afforded sy}. 
ficient opportunities for testing his claims to the reputation he has acquired 
in England, of being the legitimate successor of Power. Without stop- 
ping to dispute or verify this assumption, we are bound to record the une. 
quivocal success that be has achieved at the onset of his Americai: career, 
In his vocal displays, especially, we doubt whether Power ever received 
louder or more enthusiastic demonstrations of approval. Mr. Hudson 
was ca)led before the curtain at the end of each piece, when the applause 
became actually uproarious; and at the close of the performance he 
briefly acknowledged his thanks, in a speech remarkable for its point and 
good taste. The subsequent performances of the week have been equal- 
ly successful ; and, what is perhaps a better test of his merits, the audi- 
ences increase in numbers nightly. 

Of the real merits of Mr. Hudson we desireto speak impartially and 
without er erty The public have had so many claimants for the 
“mantle of Power,” that new aspirants for that ubiquitous relic are 
looked upon with some a of suspicion. Weconfess to sharing a 
portion of this feeling; and considering that nearly the whole batch oj 
these “ true successors” of the real mau have found their way to this 
country, and have here been fairly tried, we consider oarselves capable o/ 
judging somewhat of the relative merits of any new claimant for the stil! 
vacant throne, In a word, then, we believe Mr. Hudson approximates 
more nearly to his great predecessor than any one of his rivals, in the finish 
and neatness of his acting, and in the individuality he throws around his 
separate personations; while in his vocalization, he is immeasurably si- 
perior to Power himself. His voice is one of great compass, rich, mel- 
low, and melodious, exactly fitted for the music of “ Irish melodies.” 
His execution is artistic, and his acting out the expression of the words 
is really alone sufficient to stamp him asan artist, and a man of talent. 
We would instance as an illustration of our meaning his singing the {0’- 
lowing line in The Boys of Kilkenny, 

“ Her mouth was like strawberries smothered in crame,"’ 

the rendering of which was as perfect an interpretation of a text, as we 
have ever witnessed or heard from any living actor. It was a full em- 
bodiment of Juscious enjoyment. We might instance several other similar 
triumphs of dramatic expression in his singing, which place him as au 
acting vocalist immeasurably above all his competitors. As an actor ie 
is chaste, natural, and consequently telling. Conventionalism, with him, 
is so disguised by art that we are are delighted with the effects, withuut 
being offended at a display of the means by which these effects are pro- 
duced. Conceiving, as we do, acting to be an art, we consider the act 
whose refined art assumes the appearance of natural impulse, to have 
acquired one of the highest points of excellence in his profession This 
Mr. Hudson has attained; and hence, we believe, arises his power of 
individualizing characters. His Paudeen O'Rafferty and Rory O' More, 
similar as they are—are yet marked by lines of distinction ; aud nothing 
again can be more dissimilar than his Tim Moore, the, grandilouquent 
rhyming tailor, and the persons we have named. He seizes upon the 

revailing idiosyncracy of a part and realizes it in his impersonation; und 
it is in this great essential that he approaches so nearly to Power, whose 
every character had its distinct peculiarity of embodiment We attrib- 
ute Mr. Hudson’s perfection in these points to the Jong training he pre 
viously had, as a light comedian and youthful tragedian; which is pre- 
cisely the practice by which Power attained his excellence. The results 
are the sameia both cases. Whether Mr. Hadson will achieve the same 
degree of excellence that Power so triumphantly attained, is perlaps 
doubtful. There is an occasional lack of point and force in the delivery 
of his dialogue, that throws 9 something of tameness into his efforts. ‘This 
appearance may possibly arise from the peculiarly quiet and nature! 
style that he has adopted, and with those who can fully appreciate tne 
merit of such acting, Mr. Hudson will not suffer; but our mixed anu. 
ences require stronger effects. The heightening up of some of his ciiar- 
acters to a rather more popular standard may be necessary—this judi 
ciously done would improve his style, and render his success uuliimited 
We are anxious to see Mr. Hudson in the new piece written for him by 
Borcicault, called the Knight of Arva. The English critics are loud w 
its praise, and being prepared expressly for a display of the actor's pecu- 
lisr style, we may expect therein a full development of his powers. |' 
was to be brought out last night. 

We must postpone our notice of the new company at the Broad way unt! 
next week. 


Nisto’s GarpeN.-—Mr. Hackett appeared at this theatre on Wedues- 
day evening, in his favourite character of Falstaff, in the “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” to an excellent house, and played the character with even 
more than his usual spirit. The comedy was exceedingly well cast, was 
also costumed correctly, and played with a closeness and propriety alike 
creditable to the management and the actors concerned in the representa 
tion. Chippendale’s Justice Shallow isa real gem, artistically made up, 
and most truthfully rendered. Itis the only adequate personation of ie 
sapient old Justice we have witnessed. John Sefton is as amusing 46 
ever in Dr. Caius, Howard makes a sensible and effective Ford. Ruay- 
mond has found another “ Toots”—or rather he has hit upon the original 
of his favourite part, and the character is of course his own Mrs. 
Howard isa charming Mrs. Ford, and Mrs. Watts an effective Mrs. Past 
The comedy was received with loud demonstrations of applause, aud ' 
be repeated this evening. 

Buntow’s Tuearre.—A revival of the Marriage of Figaro, and the rep 
tition of Brougham’s excelient new .comedy—have been the staple « 
tractions of the week, to a succession of excellent houses. 


Otymric Turatre.—Fra Diavolo was produced on Monday eveuing 
with complete success, and has been played every night during the week 
to literally crowded houses. The ensemble of the performance of this 
favourite opera, rather than the particular details, constitutes the charm of 
the present revival. There is every prospect of its becoming once more 
the reigning favourite of the season. fe 

Mitchell is certainly “* Born to Good Luck. 





Miss Davenrort.—Most of our readers will remember the perform 
ances of this distinguished young actress as the “ youthful prodigy” at the 
old National Theatre. Since that period, Miss Davenport has been cot 
pleting her professional education under the best masters in Europe where 
she has also acquired an enviable reputation which places her among the 
first actresses of the age. She has lately returned to this couutry, ma 
tured and perfected by stucying and j,actice, and will appear in this 
city in the range cf characters in which she has established her fame, not 
only in England, but also on the continent of Europe. Miss Davenport 
possesses a remarkably fine person, is accomplished and lad y-like, and in 
such parts as Shakspeare’s Juliet, and Letitia Hardy, in the Belle’s Strata 
gem, she has but few equals now upon the stage. Acompany composed 
of some of our best actors and actresses have taken the Astor Place 
Opera House for the purpose of bringing out Miss Davenport as the lead: 
ing star. Tho first representation will take place on Monday evening 
when Romeo and Jvliet will be performed, with Mise Daveuport as the 
Juliet of the evening. 
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Loxpow Booxs.—‘ The Court and Reign of Francis I., King of France,”’ 
by Miss Pardoe, is announced as nearly ready. If not the most reliable 
of historians, this author understands the getting up of lively, pleasant 
books.—John O'Connell, M.P., is on the point of issuing from the press 
of R. Bentley, “ Recollections and Experiences during a Parliamentary 
Cereer from 1833 to 1838.’ Considering the old date to which the Hon. 
Member goes back, it may be presumed that the great Daniel O'Connell 
will play the chief part in the forthcoming work.—Pepy'’s Memoirs are 





now complete. 
THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


On Monday evening last the new Gallery, recently erected by this 
flourishing Institution, was opened to a select circle of guests, who were 
courtecusly invited and hospitably entertained by the officers of the So- 
ciety. The Gallery, as we mentioned a few weeks since, is 84 feet long 
by 24 wide, and adjoins the old one, through the centre of which 1s the 
entrance. Itis lighted from above, as all picture-galleries should be- 
We once more congratulate the managers and the public upon this new 
proof of success. May it go on increasing ! 

About two hundred gentlemen were present, for whom an oyster sup- 
per was provided—quietly, comfortably, and enjoyably served. The 
company stood, the President of the Society, Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq.’ 
doing the honours with his usual good grace and good humour. There 
were some tuasts given and afew speeches made. Amongst the former 
were ‘France, and her minister, M. Poussin,” who was present—“ The 
American Artists,” acknowledged by Mr. Doughty—“ The Western Art- 
Union,” by the Rev. Mr. Magoon—“ The Philadelphia Art-Union,” by 
Mr. M M’Michael of the North American, and the Rev. Dr. Bethune— 
“The Press,” by Mr. Brooks of the Express—&c., &. We had the 
pleasure of hearing a portion of the remarks made. and amongst them 
those that fell from the eloquent lips of the Rev. Dr. Bethune, evidently 
making a strong impression upon the attentive uudience. There was an 
earnestness in his tone and an apparent interest felt by himself in the sub- 
ject of which he spoke, that gave much weight to his words; and the 
flattering testimony that he bore to the progress of Art in America, with 
sundry allusions to the Athenians of old, if a little far-fetched, were not 
inappropriate, considering the time and place. The Rev. gentleman was 
also, to our mind, perfectly right when, warmed by his innate patriotism, 
he protested against artists throwing the Roman éoga over the shoulders 
of all the Revolutionary heroes. The painter's or scalptor’s skill, he 
truly remarked, should be shown in adapting the costume of the period 
tothe purposes of art. Here we wish the able speaker had stopped ; 
and not commended, as he did very forcibly, the comparatively recent 
incidents of the American Revolution as fitting themes for the American 
Artist. The sentiment was even embodied in a toast, and cordially ap- 
plauded by the company. We trust, however, that this was merely the 
impulse of the moment, and that sober second thought will see that the 
idea, if eminently patriotic, is eminently adverse to the progress of Art. 
Why, what a dry, matter-of-fact business would painting become, if it 
were to sink into the mere record on canvas of the historical events of 
yesterday! What a limit to put to the genius and imagination of an en- 
thusiast, to tie him down to a period of halfa dozen years, and bid him 
range through this contracted sphere—his productions criticised, not ac- 
cording to rules of Art, but according to authentic records of dates and 
statistics—his ideality utterly extinguished—his inventive faculties re- 
pressed—and a clog of perpetual artistic difficulties hung about his neck ! 
If the Doctor have any doubts about the patriotism of the rising genera- 
tion, it might be well to call upon Art to aid in flooding the country with 
portraits of her noble heroes and pictures of her greatest victories. But 
in such case, a similar course should be ad opted in education generally : 
Shakepeare and Dante should be tabooed, anc Bancroft’s History of the 
United States should be the alpha and omega of school literature. We 
have neither ability nor inclination to say what Art should be; but cer- 
tainly this restrictive policy, if followed out, would be eminently preju- 
dicial to it. Without going much further, we must beg such of our read- 
ers as were present, and appeared carried away by the Doctor’s pithy 
and ad captandum remarks, to remembe r how it was with the immortal 
artists of the Middle Ages. We know how much they were under the 
influence of Courts, and Popes, and Card inals, and those generally fond 
of sycopbantic homage. Yet how small the measure of adalation paid to 
their heroes, if we may judge by the works they have bequeathed to us! 
Scripture, the legends of the Church, and Heathen Mythology, were 
their favourite subjects: and does any one believe that, if Raphael’s 
imagination had been cooped up within the narrow limits of Italian his- 
tory for a few short years, he would have left behind him such works, 
and such aname? Have, in fact, the highest class of artists in all ages 
dealt with what was around them, or have they given the reins to their 
imaginations—‘ the world all before them, where to choose?” Nay, 
even with the choicest relics of antiquity, how is it? The Apollo, and 
the Venus, and the Niobe, may answer. With all deference, therefore, 
toone so able, and so earnest as Dr. Bethune, we trust that his sevti- 
ments will not be acted upon. If it be, American Art may shine in il- 
lustrated penny magazines, but will never produce its Vatican or Pitti 
Palace. A perpetual harping upon Nationality is a wet blanket upon 

Genius. 

The new room contains some new or recent purchases of the Society» 
and some pictures taken from the walls of the comparatively Old Gallery. 
We noticed a few, of which we have not, we think, hitherto spoken, and 
will make room for two or three remarks. 

The Attainder of Strafford, by Lxurze, is, we presume, the most impor- 
tant addition to the prizes of the Association, judging from the position 
assigned it onan easel. It has much merit. The drawing is correct, the 
colouring chaste, harmonious, truthful, all that it should be—but the 
whoi.- lacks vitality, owing to the inexpressiye character of the heads. 
Charles I. is signing the warrant, and there is more of repugnance in his 
averted figure than in his face. Itis the same with the Queen and her 
attendant, and more especially so with the kneeling children. They say 
nothing and look nothing, filling up a place on the canvas, but contribu- 
ting nothing to the story it ought to tell. It seems to us that Leutze is an 
artist of skill and general talent, but he lacks the elements of greatness, 

There is no soul in his pictures. He may stand well among mechanical 
Painters ; but is not a master. 

e The Judgment Scene from the Merchant of Venice,”a large and fine 
Picture, by P. F. Roruermet, hangs atthe opposite end of the room. 
Though the scene is somewhat cruwded in order to bring the Judge and 
Partia, Shylock, the merchant and his friend, all within an upright, in- 
Stead of an oblong form, the whole make a striking group. We cannot 
pause to point out the attractions of this work, but it will bear inspec- 
tion, The right hand of Antonio is confused ly and badly drawn; the 
faces, from the Judge to the « lawyer's clerk,” are all after one model— 
but these drawbacks are not material. 

No. 1213. A View near Constantinople, by P. Weser, is, to our notion, 
— the best picture in the whole establishment. It consists of a 

andscape and figures—a foreground, carefully, yet boldly and broadly 

+ sion background, warm and sunny, comprising a peep at the 

y Sosphorus—magnificent chestnut trees with elaborate but not 
spotty foliuge—and beneath them a few Turkish male and female fig- 
tres, all keptin their places, correctly costumed, but not ostentatious! y 


sents—there is the very airof the place, and we were verily carried back 
to it in our mind’s eye. We mark this picture as A. 1, though it wants 
varnish, and is cruelly overframed ; by which we mean that the exces- 
sive gaudiness of the frame is detrimental te the tone of the painting. 
From this and a few others in the room, we fear that pictures will come 
to be considered subservient to frames, not frames to pictures. In the 
old room is another landscape evidently by the same hand, but of less 
merit. The subject is the garden of the Convent of St. Onofrio, at Rome. 
The artist’s name is new to us, but we hail him as a very able proficient 
of his art. 

No. 101. Italian Peasant Mother, by Miss H. Boncuarp, deserves a higher 
degree of finish. There is a quiet, truthful tone in it, that pleases us ex- 
tremely. No one would have supposed it the work of a female hand. 
If by a youthfal artist, the vigorous touch promises well, and forme an ex- 
cellent ground-work for painstaking and elaboration. 

A small picture, not in the catalogue, but said to be by Mr. Hicks 
deserves commendation. It represents a peasant woman of the Apen- 
nines or the Abruzzi, with a young herdsman lying down by her side. 
It has character in it, which is a great merit, and looks as if it might have 
been drawn on the spot itself. 

No. 69. The Abandoned Ship, by G. R. Bonrtecp, though a little bit of 
painting, and very unpretending, strikes us as particularly good. 

No. 210. View on the Lake of Nemi, by J. F. Kensetr, is a charming 
landscape in an oval frame. The quiet distance, on the right-hand of the 
spectator, is delicious; the trees are excellent, though narrowly escaping 
that spottiness into which so many landscape painters fall, when they 
attempt the detail of foliage. 

No. 293. A Pastoral Landscape, by A. B. Duranp, is one of his very 
best ; a picture that may be seen over and over again, and to which one 
comes back with renewed pleasure. One thing, however, we dislike in 
Mr. Durand’s pictures generally, the same being observable in Mr, Ken- 
sett’s above mentioned, and we believe in most American landscapes: 
we mean the prevailing tint of green. It resembles that of the modern 
French school, which is unnatural and unpictorial. We are neither 
chemists, colorists, nor artists, but often find our pleasure marred when 
we stand before the very best pictures by Ameriean and French artists, 
because the green tints please us not. We have heard the same remark 
from others. The peculiarity is still more observable in some of the in- 
ferior works in the gallery. It is obvious that Mr. Durand must paint 
good pictures, when they are recognised as such, in spite of this prevailing 
drawback. 

No. 280. An American Mountain Pass, by R. Gianovx, has in it very 
much of the poetry of painting, perhaps more of this particular charm than 
any other picture on the walls. We always find ourselves stopping before 
it, with some floating reminicsences of Turner,in his better days, before he 
had bedaubed his canvas with eccentricities, and Ruskin had bedaubed 
him with praise. . 

No. 258. Turkish Ladies at the Bath, by C. Naut, is undeniably a 
very clever eflort. The effect of lamp light and moonlight on graceful 
forms and features is ingeniously brought out. But there isa trickery 
about it that leaves one unsatisfied; and one concludes that if there be 
legerdemain in painting, this artist practises it. He also exhibits a 
very meretricious picture of a Spanish Lady, as fine as colours can make 
her, but with a very small mixture of taste or talent. 

There are also several equestrian portraits by Mr. A. Wenpexortu, all 
representing those wonderfully perfect horses that one reads of and hears 
of, but rarely soos. Such heads! Such tails! Such forehands! Such 
points every where! in addition to which the “white is so white, and 
the red is so ruddy,” that one is dazzled rather than pleased. Neverthe. 
less, Mr. Wenderoth is a clever animal painter, and if he would just spend 
half a day over an engraving of Landseer’s “ Three Hunters,” and tame 
down his notions of perfection in horseflesh, his pictures would be more 
admired. 

We have on'y left ourselves room to recommend to particular notice 
Nos. 257 and 125, by Mr. J. W. Grass and Mr. J.G. Scuwarrzz. We 
like them much. Inconclusion we pray any artist, on whose works we 
may comment freely, not to attribute to iil-nature such remarks as may 
seem severe. They are sometimes, probably, erroneous ; but are never 
the result of prejudice. ae 


ULTRA-NATIONALITY. 


In the preceding noticeof the Art-Union, we bave indirectly said a few 
words on this topic ; and itis again forced upon our notice by a perusal 
of the following very sensible communication, that appeared a few days 
since in the columns of the Journal of Commerce. It is said to have been 
written by one fully competent to speak as to the scientific and rautical 
effects of the change herein alluded to, It is, in its general tone, manly 
and to the point, and extremely creditable to the writer. For the latter 
reason we make room for it entire, and trust that an opposition to the 
scheme will be manifested in this city, such as this statement supposes to 
be existing in Boston. Who on this Continent is not interested, directly 
or indirectly, in the preservation of human life and property from the 
manifold dangers of the sea? Ought these to be increased without some 
imperative necessity ? 

“The Subscribers, Merchants, Underwriters, and Shipmasters of Boston 
and its vicinity, understanding that a communication has been made by 
Lieut. Chas. H. Davis, of the United States Navy, now charged with the 
preparation of an American Nautical Almanac, in which it is proposed to 
change the reckoning of the Longitude from the Meridian of Greenwich 
to some place within the United States, beg leave respectfully to eubmit 
to you our opinion of this proposed change, and its probable effects upon 
the navigation of the country. : ‘ 

The advantages that wou'd result to all commercial nations from mark- 
ing their longitude from one common prime meridian are too obvious, and 
have been too often stated, to require any new recital. The evils, how- 
ever, which might be supposed to result from the great diversity of prime 
meridians have been ofno considerable practical importance to the United 
States : our navigators have hitherto computed from Greenwich, which, 
being thus common to them and Great Britain, forms the basis of the 
longitude of four fifths of the commerce of the world. This meridian 
of the English tongue, as it may be called, which is fixed upon all the 
maps, charts, and books known to our service, it is now proposed to 
change. Weare not possessed, in our own knowledge, of a single good 
reason for this change ; nor can we find any such in the elaborate and 
ably-drawn argument of Lieut. Davis. Inno single case will the labour 
of the navigator be abridged, or his knowledge of his place upon the 
ocean rendered more certain, but, on the contrary, the confusion, incident 
to the introduction of anew meridian into his books, his charts, and his 
memory, will be attended with constant perplexity, miscalculation, and 
mistake. which must cause a serious increase in the hazard of all the lives 
and property under the American flag. ‘ 

Permit us to specify a few of the evils thus predicted :—I1st, We shall 
have introduced upon our own coast the eastand west reckoning, and 
although, by making the first meridian at New Orleans, most of the const- 
ing trade will be upon one side of the meridian, yet all vessels passing to 
the coast of Texas must change their longitude from east to west, and be 
subject to all the perplexities of that change. 2d, It is row the common 
practice for navigators at sea tocommunicate to each other their longitude. 
This practice is exceedingly useful, and has of.en led to the correction of 
errors which must otherwise bave proved fatal. But this isdone in the 
haste of passing, often in storms and partial darkness,—conditions very 
avfavourable to hearing and understanding with accuracy even the simple 
numbers that express the degrees and mivutesof longitude, But,if the 
proposed change of meridian is adopted, another element must be intro- 
duced in all communications between English and American vessels, and 
fora long time between American vessels with each other ; and the failure 
to give the reckoning as frum Greenwich or New Orleans, or to hear or 





so. We have seen nothiag lately so characteristic of the scene it repre- 


understaad it rightly when given, may involve ship, cargo, and navigators 





in onecommon ruin. 3d, A portion of the charts used by United States 
navigators are, and must continue to be for an indefinite period, of Eng- 
lish construction, and consequently marked with the lougitude of Green- 
wich. To reduce this to the American standard upon a sudden emer- 
gency, and when perhaps surrounded by daoger, cannot be effected, how- 
ever simple t\\e operation, by all persons, without occasional error, and it 
must be remembered, that, in these cases, life and death may hang upon 
the error of asingle mile. Some of these evils may be of a temporary 
nature, which will pass away in afew generations, with the loss of a 
limited amount of life and property; others, however, must remain, even 
after the universal adoption of the new reckoning by all the navigators of 
the United States, and the substitution of books and charts, for all parts of 
the worid, adapted te the new meridian. 

Against all this perplexity and mischief, which must attend the pro- 
posed change, its advocates have not pointed out a single countervailing 
practical advantage; but it is suffered to rest, by Lieat. Davis, upon a 
supposed scientific necessity, and upon considerations in some way con- 
nected with our international independence. 

Waiving all observations upon the assumed scientific necessity, save the 
single one that we are unable to perceive that it is affected in the least 
degree by the proposed change, we beg leave to add a few words regard- 
ing an American meridian, as connected with oar national honour or in- 
dependence. Did we believe it true that the honour or the independ- 
ence of the United States were in the least degree affected by counting 
our longitude from a meridian line passing throagh the English Onserva- 
tory, we would readily encounter all the evils of a change ; but we do 
not believe that any such taint rests upon this practice. We received 
this mode of counting our longitude, as we received our language, our 
arts, our names, our very blood, from England, our parent state. The 
meridian of Greenwich belongs to us, in common with the English na- 
tion, by right of inheritance from our fathers, who helped to rear and 
support the observatory first established there. Our property in this is 
more clear than in the compass, the chronometer, and many other instra- 
ments of navigation; and the same principle of an ideal independence, 
which shall require us to abandon the meridian of Greenwich, must re- 
quire us to abandon most of our instruments of art, science, literature, 
and even our language, for we hold them all by the same tenure ; and the 
question will come to be, not what we shall resign, but what we shall 
have left. Permit us further to observe, that this state of ideul independ- 
ence, in marking the longitude, will not be at all attained by the change 
proposed. It is intended by Lieut. Davis to make the prime meridian 
completely dependent upon Greenwich. \t is not to be the meridian of any 
point arbitrarily assumed at New Orleans, but aline as near as possible 
to 90 degrees west of Greenwich, which, by a coincideuce purely acci- 
denta), passes through or near New Orleans. Indeed, the necessities for 
a continued dependence upon foreign observatories for observations for 
half a century is distivctly avowed. Without this foreign aid, the pro- 
posed almanac could not be prepared. The change, then, will be nearly 
nominal. We shall not reckon our longitude really from New Orleans, 
but from a point 90 degrees west of Greenwich ; and the longitude of 
Washington, for example, will not be so completely described by saying 
that it is 12 degrees 56 minutes eastof New Orleans, as by calling it 12 
degrees 56 minutes east of a meridian 90 degrees west of Greenwich. 

In conclusion, and after a review of the whole subject, we can perceive 
no reason for abandoning the meridian of Greenwich, or any other of the 
common property of civilization. If the use of the instruments of art or 
the methods of science, introduced by other nations, be beneficial to us, 
the most high-minded and truly independent and national spirit would 
seem to dictate, not that our practice and usages should be changed, but 
that we should, by the cultivation avd advancement of branches of 
knowledge, where our efforts can be useful, repay to mankind the advan- 
tages which we have received from the common stock of civilization.” 





Justice ro Autaors.—The following very sensible remarks appeared 
in a late number of the Boston Post, The sovereign contempt with 
which scholars are often treated, because they are not exactly at the top 
of the tree, receives herein a gentle and well-placed reproof. Heaven 
guard us from all literary bores! but we are glad at the same time, to aid 
in circulating a claim, on behalf of second and third-rate men, to some 
consideration from their contemporaries, even whilst their hopes from 
posterity are totally demolished. We believe also that the continued 
production of tolerably good works acts as a stimulus to the master 
minds. The latter have to soar pretty high to clear their skirts of those 
next below them. 

“* We receive and read nearly a hundred works of fiction in the course 
of a year; but of the whole five score, perhaps, there are not more than 
ten or a dozen really worth reading a second time, or specially noticeable 
in any way. Month after month England continues to pour forth shoals 
of these books, written by her Jameses, her Mrs. Greys, etc. etc., and 
each one of them possesses a certain measure of excellence, sufficient to 
have made it the book of the day, before Scott began to write, and when 
‘Alexis, or the Cottagein the Wood,’ and such like stuff, were the ‘ pro- 
vant’ of the lovers of light literature. But the books we have mention- 
ed are now lost in the crowd of their contemporaries. They are read 
once, through a family, and then forgotten; and the next week comes 
another batch to take their places and follow them into oblivion. We 
have always made it a practice to preserve those novels which, in our 
opinion, were worth reading again after a reasonable interval; but though 
in the receipt of hundreds on bundreds, our present stock is almost in- 
credibly small. And yet, as before remarked, nearly all of them, and es- 
pecially of the American reprints of English works, selected from an im- 
mense mass of mediocrity, are fine examples of the saying of Fuseli that 
‘jt took a d—d great man to make a d—d bad picture.’ Most of the 
English novels reprinted here exhibit considerable skill and power, 
whether as regards mere style or the higher merits of story and dialogue, 
the working up of scenes or the delineation of character. And to con- 
sider each by itself, one can readily realize the amount of practice , obser- 
vation, perception, industry, persevrance, and mere labour of penman- 
ship requisite for its production. Any one of their authors, it is proba- 
ble, would prove to be far, very far above the average of even cultivated 
people, as respects literary ability and acquirements, aud, it may be, is 
not only the central light of a large circle, but would be noticeable any- 
where as an ornament to the beat society in the world. But, neverthe- 
less, it so happens that the productions of these writers, both as regards 
beauties and defects, lie within certain bounds—the boundaries of what, 
by contrast with the shadows of the Scotts, Bulwers, Dickenses, Bel!s, and 
Thackerays—is deemed to be mediocrity. They have no great defects 
allied to great merits, for. ss speaking, they have few faults of 
magnitude, and no remarkable excellencies at all. Almost ali may con- 
tain some sceue or character which we should like to remember, but, in 
the contrast already mentioned, they are second-rate and éolerad/e, and 
therefore ‘not to be endured’ for any length of time.” 





Our Itatian OpeERA—Wuat THEY say or 1T 1n Lonpon.— The fol- 
owing notice of music in America, apropos to the coming season in New 
York, is from the London Atheneum It is worth reading. for its ex cathedra 
criticism, its supercilious tone, and its ill-concealed annoyance at the pros- 
pect of loosing so many of its favourites. I: also very truly represents 
that es:ential patronage which music of the highest order receives in En- 
gland, irrespective of Italian Opera, the Coart, and the fashions of the 
date, within which charmed circle some ignorant persons pretend that 
the English patronage of music is confined. 

“M. Maretzek, two years ago chorus-master under Mr. Lumley and M. 
Jullieno—and who last autumn established himself in New York,—is now 
the Director of the Italian Opera at the Astor Place Theatre in that city; 
and with a view of giving to the Americana the best attainable entertain- 
ment, bas recently arrived in London in the hope, it 1s said, of tempting 
some of the “ Nightingales” and smaller singing birds to hybernate on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The only first-class singer at presnt im America 
is Madame Lehorde: and she, it will recollected, isa chanteuse de roulades 
rather than a great operatic artist. Madame Bishop (not a first-class singer) 
is in Mexico; and the Signora Tedesco, whose maltreatment at La Scala 
was one of the most painful scenes ever witnessed by us, figures in the 
journals as “a wandering star” under the consoiatury appellation of “ che 
beautiful Tedesco.” The rest of the travelling vocalists, who make a 
goodly row in the American papers, are 

nought but leather and prunella, 
as the Poet bath it. For the moment, so far as we can prophesy from this 
distance, the Americans seem to be ina fever rather to emulate European 
fashions in Music than to naturalize the art. Though a crisis iu appear- 
ance somewhat analogous passed over England under the reign ot the 

Fools of Quality whom Addison satirized—and to whom more than one 
genius born for mastery succumbed—yet, let it be recollected that these 
epidemical follies were not the beginaing of Masic’s progress in our Is- 
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land, bat merely a passing p!ague,—and as such unable utterly to destroy 
a vitality the pesestion of ar bg had been contemporary with the birth 
of Music in other countries. During its worst and silliest “lunes” Eng- 
land has been always able to attract and obtain the great composers; to 
give out—as well as to receive—life and influence. We had the best— 
may we not say the whole ?—of Handel,—Haydn composed his grandest 
symphonies for England, and was quickened by his visit to Londoa to 
write bis masterpiece ‘‘ The Creation,” —Beethoven looked to Eagland’s 
Philharmonic Society when German sympathy failed bim—Weber pre- 
ferred Covent Garden to his own Court Theatre at Dresden when his last 
opera was in projectioa,—Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” was fivished for Bir- 
mingham! All these things could not have been—and were not done— 
on the brute argument of money alone. Something of sympathy and in- 
telligence must have gone—and did go—to the charm : and since sympa- 
thy comes only of intelligence, we should be glad to see the Americans 
laying sound foundations of their own—in place of being so basty in their 
attempt to translate the opera-houses of Europe into the midst of their 
cities. This may meet the eye of some of our Transat!antic friends who 
take, interest in Art not as atoy, bat as a pursuit and an influence. Let 
such recollect that they who 
{Plant the slow olive for a race unborn 

are greater benefactors to their native land than those who fill it with 
tawdry productious which exhaust the soil yet themselves have buta short 
date of flourishing. In these days of enterprise and with ‘“ California at 
its beck” America is sure to receive many of Europe's best artists at no 
very distant period :—-but we should be glad to hear of a larger amount 
of unambitious preliminary training, which draws progress and strength 
out of the visit of each new guest—by providing his listeners with due 
appreciation and respect.” 





LIVERPOOL. 

Irs New Concert Hatt, anp Musicat Meetinc.—Irs UnFinisHeD, 
anp 17s Comptetep Ornaments.—The style in which public edifices 
are erected, and public festivals celebrated in the good city of Liverpool 
is not unknown to many of our readers. The following particulars are 
copied from various journals. 

LiverPoor, Monday August 27. 

The celebration of the opening of the new Concert-hall, which has 
been a topic of general interest among the musical circles of Lancashire 
and the surrounding counties for nearly two years, begias to-night with 
a grand miscellaneous concert. The hall is completely finished, and may 
be considered one of the most splendid in Europe, and one of the best 
suited for musical purposes. 

The Philharmonic Society, to whose spirit and enterprise is due this 
magnificent addition to the public monuments of Liverpoo!l, was project- 
ed in 1839, by a select party of gentlemen amateurs, who were accus- 
tomed to assemble in St. Martin's church, for the object of practising to. 
gether the works of the great choral writers. Their numbers rapidly in- 
creasing, about the end of the same year Mr. Sadlow, one of the ama- 
teurs (hon. secretary of the present meeting), proposed that they should 
form themselves into a society, under the name of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society. The proposition was unanimously agreed to, and at a 
meeting on the 10th of January, 1840, the society was instituted. The 
first grand performance took place in March, in the hall of the Dancing 
Academy, Great Richmond-street, about 300 subscribers being present, 
Four coucerts were annually given, with open rehearsals (rehearsals to 
which the subscribers were admitted) during that and the three follow- 
ing years. In 1843, however, the performances of the society had ac- 
quired considerable reputation, and the applications for admission be- 
came so numerous that the locale in Great Richmond-street was found too 
small to accommodate more than half those who desired to become sub- 
scribers. It was, therefore, proposed to remove the perf »rmances to the 
great lecture-hall of the Collegiate Institution, which was just then fioish- 
ed. Here the Philharmonic Society remained for four yeare, giving 10 
concerts a-year to the subscribers, including four extra ones, for which 
the principal available talent from the metropolis was engaged. The 
lecture-room of the Collegiate Institution was, nevertheless, considered 
(and with justice, as we cau testify from experience) ill adapted for mu- 
sical effect, and was, moreover, peculiarly unaccommodating to the pub- 
lic convenience. The funds of the society being in a flourishing condi- 
tion, a portion of the gentlemen formiug the committee determined on 
proposing a scheme for the erection of a coucert-room of their own, which 
propusiticn, alter some hesitation, was finally agreed upon, end Mr. Cun- 


pose of ventilation. 
spanning nearly the entire length of the body, inclose the box and galle- 
ries, and give them the appearance of being recessed. The galieries are 
sustained by gilded pillars, which front the boxes, with scroll ornaments 
for capitals. At the west end of the building, opposite the orchestra, 
there are two galleries, one above the other. The roof is covered, and 
the covers ate of stucco, perforated; the centre is flat, but elaborately 
ornamented and relieved. The boxes are elegently fitted up, but the 
general painting and decorations of the interior of t e edifice is, we be. 
lieve, merely temporary. The hall is lighted in daytime by four large 
windows, two on each side. 


Another account, after describing the new building, says, 


We have seen most of the concert-rooms in the European capitals, and 
we donot know one more thoroughly adapted for the perros than the Liy- 
erpool Philharmonic Hall. It wasa magnificentsight,on Monday night, 
se ta the company rose up for the National Anthem, which loyally inau- 
gurated the edifice. The band consists of twenty first violins, with Sainton 
and Blagrove as principals; eighteen second violins, with Watkins and Lo- 
der as principals; fourteen viclas, with Hill as chief;twelve violoncellos, with 
Lucas, twelve double basses ; and twenty of the brass, wood and percus- 
sion instruments. The London players were the most famed in their de- 
partments. The verses of the anthem were sung by Mdlile. Corbazi, the 
Misses A. and M, Williams, and Madame Viardot. 


We have not room for a lengthened account of the various concerts and 
performances, in some of which Grisi, Mario, and Sims Reeves took part. 
The Oratorios, however, des:rve notice, and we find “ Elijah” thus briefly 
mentioned. 


The grand attraction of this Festival was the performance, yesterday 
( Tuesday) morning, of Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,’’ conducted by Benedict, 
[t was the first time that this wy ay yes of the sacred school had been 
heard at Liverpool with justice in all its majestic proportions. It was 
in this work we were enabled to appreciate the pure-toned voices and 
truly poetic feeling of the Lancashire chorus-singers. It was a rich 
treat to listen to the choral combinations of the composer sung in such a 
beautiful manner. Many portions have never been better executed than 
yesterday. The trebles have delicious voices, so truly musical. But it 
is not only that nature has been bountifal in bestowing the quality of the 
organ, as regards these choristers, but they possess intelligence, feeling, 
and enthusiasm, and are sensitively alive to the beauties of the compo- 
ser’s inspiration. In the power of sound in the fortes there was ample 
development; in the reading of the passages marked precision; and in the 
attainment of a piano, and the observance of the lights and shades, 
there was almost every thing that could be desired. The sorrowful sup 
plication in the ‘‘ Lord, bow thine ear,’’ was exquisitely embodied. The 
chorale, “ For he the Lord,” was sung with intense devotion. The “ Baal, 
we cry to thee,” was full of character; and the ‘‘ Hear and answer,” and 
“The fire descends from Heaven,” were replete with graphic power. 
Tbe emphasis on the word “slay,” in the ‘ Take all the prophets,” was 
quite thrilling. As for the finale of the first part, the famed chorus in E 
flat, “‘ Thanks be to God,” it was quite overpowering ; and breaking 
through all conventional restraints, the demand for the encore was vocit- 
erous. The rush of the violinsin the last movement almost took away 
one’s breath. Inthe second part, we must quote the“ Be not afraid.” 
The flutter of the stringed iastraments during the passage, “ As a reed is 
shaken by the water,” se a vivid realisation of the words. The de- 
scriptive scena, ‘* Behold, the Lord passed by,” was triamphantly execu- 
ted. On this occasion, there were novelties in the cast for the London 
amateurs ; Formessinging the music of Elijah, und Mdme. Viardot and 
Miss Catherine Haves dividing the soprano parts. .The Misses A. and M. 
Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Machin had the remainder. 
Formes sang powerfully in many parts. Nothingcould be more impres- 
sive than his scena of the restoration to life of the Widow’s child. What 
he requires is to moderate his theatrical style—to check his stage ardour. 
He has not studied the refinement of the Italian school, and, like the Ger- 
man singers, he drags the time too much ; but Formes is a distinguished 
singer. Mdme. Viardot’s delivery of ‘‘ Woe unto them,” and “ Oh, rest 
in the Lord,” were perfect specimens of refined and classical vocalisa- 
tion. She was encored in the last air. Her interpretation of the scene 
of the “ Queen” was almost magnificent. The trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” 
sung by Miss Hayes, Mdme. Viardot, and Miss M. Williams, was also 
sungtwice. The execution was altogether very effective ; and it would 
be invidious and unfair not to acknowledge, that every singer and instru- 
mentalist evinced a conscientious determination to do justice to the com. 
poser’s work. 





ningham, an architect of repute, and a native ot Liverpool, was appointed 
to draw out the plaa and snperintend the construction of the edifice. The 
sum necessary for the completion of the scheme was 30.000/., which, 
though a high figure, was nothing extraordinary for such a rich commer- 
cial town as Liverpool, and was speedily raised. At leugth the build- 
ing being fiuished and everything in a state of readiness, the present mu- 
sical meeting, which in importance and variety of attraction is nothing 
inferior to the greatest of the provincial festivals, was determ’ned on. 
The principle on which the Philharmonic Concert-lall is to be managed 
may be shortly stated. Each proprietor (there are already nearly 700) 
urchases a box, or stall, ad perpetuum, and by the deed of the society 
binds himself to pay an annual subscription to the funds, the amount of 
which is not yet definitively settled, but will, of course, be regulated by 
the number of those whv take shares in the property. All the boxes (65 
in number) are purchased, and upwards of 600 stalls are alrea ly disposed 
of. Toe namber of stalls will amount altugether to upwards of 1.600, 
between 900 and 1,000 im the body of the hall, and from 700 to 800 in 
the galleries. The object of the society is described as the culture of 
the highest order of ius *.umental and choral music, for which purpose 10 
or 12 concerts will be annually given, besides extra performances, on a 
scale of superior magnitude, for which the most celebrated living artists 
will be engaged, and for admission to which the proprietors will have 
the preference—since, until the entire property is vested, a certain num- 
ber of independent annual nonenngrone will be accepted. entitling the 
holders to admission to the geueral series of concerts. The number of 
extra performances has not yet been decided upon, The subject has been 
mooted of opeuing the hall, when not required for the concerts, for other 
than musical purposes; but this has been strenuously opposed in many 
quartere, and cannot be decided upon except at a general meeting of the 
entire body of proprietors. The hall is capable of holding about 2,100 
persons comfortably seated. 
Aveust 28. 
The festival commenced last night with a grand miscellaneous concert, 
The attendance was not so numerous as had been anticipated, and was 
confined in a great measure to the subscribers. The first performance a: 
these provincial meetings is ordinarily the least attractive, and the very 
high price of admigsion—one guinea to any part of the hall not occupied 
by the sabscribers—must have kept, and will again keep, numbers of the 
general public away. Bat there was a atill more palpable reason for the 
comparative thinness of the assembly, aud this was a report that the room 
was not eafe, which owed its origim iu the fact that there were no pillars 
to support the immense roof of the building. An opinion was current in 
many places that the roof would fall during the performance upon the 
devoted heads of those who were courageous enough to attend, and this 
had naturally a sinister influence. However, no such disaster occurred ; 
the concert passed off without either accident or saspiciun of accident. 
The appearance of the Philharmonic Concert-hall, when lighted up at 
night, is exceedingly brilliant, and fully satisfied the anticipations of every 
one. The method of lighting is quite novel;—there are no chandeliers 
or lustres either in the centre of the ceiliug or on the sides of the room, 
but one unbroken line of small gas lights along the top of the cornice 
over the arches, which gives the appearance of a single belt of light all 
round the hall, Nuthing interferes with the fall power of this body of 
light, which fills the building with equally sustained brightness in every 
corner, and prcduces an effect absolutely fairy-like. The number of 
these tiny gas jets or burvers is, we are informed, 985. Above the or- 
chestra hangs a circular gaselier formed of several small circles of gas 
burners, which has the effect of a dazzlingstar. The hall was filled with 
ladies attired in the most elegant full dress, which the new manner of 
lighting displayed with unaccustomed brilliancy. The orche tra, on each 
side of which is a canopied box fur the use of the committee or the direc 
tors of the concert, is at the east end of the hail, recessed under an arch, 
filled to the extremities by the iastrumeutal and choral phalanx of exe 
cutants, disposed semicircularly, with numberless brouze music stauds, 
each surmounted by a lyre. It has a most imposing appearance. A large 
organ, of simple but classical design, backs the orchestra. The length 
of the body of the hall, without the orchestra, is about 104 feet; with tbe 
orchestra, about 150 feet. The breadth cannot fall short of 100 feet. 
The form of the room isoblong. The boxes, 65 in uumber, are disposed 
on each side of the hall, under the galleries, which in their turn are sur. 
mounted by the brilliant line of gas-barners alluded to above. The en. 
tire body of the hall is divided into comfortable stalis which have plenty 
of room to sit at éase, and have all the accommodation of arm chairs 
Three doors for ingress aud egress are disposed at asch side of the ball, 


St. Grorce’s Hatt.—The Philharmonic Concert-hall is not, however, 
the only great building devoted to musical purposes that Liverpool is 
content to possess. A/ter the great festival of 1836, held in St, Peter's 
church, the last ever given at Liverpool, and remarkable for the fact of 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul on been first produced in this country, (the 
year of the lamented death of Madame Malibran ), owing to the general 
objection expressed by the clergy to musical pertormances taking place 
in the churches, a prospectus was issued by certain gentlemen for the 
erection of a new music hall, by shares of £25 each, bearing interest at 
4 percent. The prospectus excited general interest, and the first steps 
were shortly taken. Shareholders started up in great numbers, and a 
first instalment of £5 each was immediately called and paid. ‘The se- 
cond installment of a similar sum, however, was not so readily forthcom- 
ing. The bad times of 1837 and 1838 told heavily against the progress 
of the bui:ding, the payments fell very short, and ultimately the town 
council (who were then projecting new Assize courts) were applied to 
to take the matter in hand, and relieve the original projectors of their 
burden. The town council consented, and St. George’s-hall was begun 
in 1837. This magnificent editice, which remains still unfinished, the 
means of progress supplied by the surplus fand of the town council be- 
ing not uubounded, will, when completed, unite the two requisites of 
Assize courts and a musice! hall, which promises to be the first, without 
comparison, in all Europe. 


Tue Norta-Westers Raitway Sration.—The new station of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, in Waterloo-road, which 
is reached from Edge-hill by the recently constructed Victoria tunnel, 
contains five acres of land, the entire of which is either occupied b 

warehouses or covered with zinc shedding. The span of this shed is 183 
feet, covering seven lines of rails—the whole cotton quay—from which 
cau be loaded 20,000 bales of cotton daily. The principal entrauces to 
this station are from Waterloo-road on the one side, and from Great How- 
ard-street on the other, and these two thoroughtares form its eastern and 
western boundaries; Stewart steet stands on the north, anda block of 
warehouses on the south. This is the largest goods station in England. 
It has eight lines of rails, with a space of eight feet between each line, 
to allow horses and men to pass in safety. The warehouses erected here 
are the finest, perhaps, in the kingdom. They are far larger than any 
other warehouses iu Liverpool, and are constructed on the best princi- 
pies. The rooms are each 102 feet by 90, containing an area close upon 
1,000 square yards. Ail the work will be done on these premises by 
steam-power, and an engine of 50 horse-power is here erected ; but, fear- 
ing this amount of power may not be sufficient, the engine-house has 
been built large enough to allow a second engine, of the same power, to 
be putup. The warebouses and all the premises are recently white- 
washed, and the appearance it wears is clean and lightsome. In con- 
nexion with the warehouses are twu admirably desigued offices, which 
overhang the rails, and are supported by iron beams; these offices com- 
municate with the warehouses, and the man engaged here will be enabled 
to superintend the business of the warehouses. In each of the rooms 
there are two water-plugs, which, in case of fire, can be at once turned, 
and a plentiful supply ot water obtained. To form this station, upwards 
of 120 separate properties, consisting of more than 150 dwelling-houses, 
warehouses, sheds, yards, &c., had to be purchased and pulled down. At 
the tup end of Stewart-street, adjo‘ning Great Howard-street, is a vacant 
plot of land, on which the general offices of tne company will be built, 
These offices will be of great extent and magnificence. Passing upwards 
from the Waterloo Station, you find that the station extends under Great 
Howard street, which is supported by a neat iron girder bridge. of 116 
feet span, erected by R. Daglish, jun., St. Helen's; and alittle farther on, 
the station passes under the gigantic bri-k arches which support the 
Lancashire aud Yorkshire goods station at such au altitude over Great 
Howard-street. This arch is, we believe, the largest of the kind in Eng 

tand. It has a span of 100 feet, aud contains upwards of five and a baif 
millions of bricks. Here the Irish pig traffic will for the future be taken, 
the pigs being made to walk into the tracks by avery simple arrange- 
meut; cattle will coutinue as usual to be got into the waggous at Bdge- 
bill, where the company’s cattle station contains 102 pens, capable of 
holding 1200 head of cattle. The station accommodates the Liverpool 
mat ket, and takes you to the mouth of the tanuel, the dimensions of which 
are as follows: Duck to tunnel, 500 yards; tannel to Byrom-sireet, 854 
yards; Byrom-street, uuder 69 yards; tunnel from Byrom-street to Edge- 
bill, 2.717 yards; total, 4,140 yards. The wire rope for this tunuel is 
tbree m les long. The whole inland business of Liverpool may be done 





and these are divided by windows, fitted with perforated zinc for the pur- 


at this station; when complete, 5,000 tons of goods at least may be easily 


Two immense elliptic arches on each side of the hall» 
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despatched to all parts of the kingdom. Trains are drawn up the 


tunnel b i a 
wenen oy mune of four separate engines of 100 borse power each.—[. 


ANOTHER FRENCHMAN IN LONDON. 
Eugene Guinotis one of the most popular feuilletonistes of the P 








and his name is well known as the author of the Revue P. oo Press, 
figures every week in the Siécle, and in which the sayings ond. 6 A tage 


the beau monde are recorded sometimes with wit, always wit 
and invariably with supreme contempt of truth and probability. T),;, 
good M. Guinot has just paid a week's visit to London, having come his 
in one of the batches of curiosities sent by the “ Office Général des on 
mins de Fer,” for 82. sterling; and he has favoured the Siécle with hi, 
observations on the city of smoke and its people. As the English like “ 
know what foreigners say about them, a few brief extracts from th “ 
Seuilletons will, perhaps, not be read without interest. - 

Of London in general Guinot says,— ‘ 

‘‘ What first strikes the mind and astonishes the eye of the foreigne 
arriving in London is the extent of the city, the noise, the movement 
the crowd which agitates that immensity. In no other capital can be 
found such graadeur and such tumult. In all directions open, large, fot) 
long perspectives, an mated by the multitaude—rivers without end, whick 
roll along tamultuously—floods of pedestrians and vzhicles. In the po : 
ulous quarters of London one can only walk by forcing a passage Lan 9 
the fists and elbows. It is a perpetual struggle; one must constantly be 
on the offensive and defensive. Once on one side of a street, it is imps. 
sible to pass to the other. The smallest man, the lightest sylph, could 
not succeed in crossing the street full of carriages, encumbered with 
horses and with thousands of wheels, which roll locked one in another. 
English coachmen alone have the talent of getting out of this chaos of 
carts, cabs, waggons, and omnibuses—of the tempest which roars inces. 
santly from morning till night.” 

The docks excite the feuilletoniste’s wonder and admiration; but he 
sneers at the marvels of the Tower, doubts the authenticity of the blocks 
and axes which are said to have figured in notable executions; is firmly 
convinced that all the jewels of the crown are paste, and is shocked at 
the queer costume of the huissiers—beef-eaters he means—who, ho says, 
wear caps of the time of Queen Elizabeth, coats of the time of Charies 
I., and trousers of the yearof grace 49. He then declares that St. Paul's 
is & poor imitation of St. Peter’s at Rome, and the Stock-exchange of the 
Bourse at Paris; alter which he proceeds as follows :— 

“The English are accustomed to place a statue before their monu. 
ments as an advanced sentinel, without seeking to establish any relation 
between the personage and the edifice. Before St. Paul's there is the 
statue of Queen Anne; before the Stock-exchange the statue of Field- 
Marshal Lord Wellington, covered with a little cloak, like those which 
Parisian postmen wear in winter. 

“ You will often meet in the town statues of Lord Wellington, and you 
will often see the name of Waterloo inscribed at the corners of the 
streets. Not having the embarras du choiz, the oo are obliged to re. 
peat themselves. They serve up Wellington in all kinds of sauce. He 
is their hero of every day, and their hero of Sundays. They multiply 
his likeness with inexhaustible profusion, representing the great man in 
all forms, in all postares, and in all costumes; on foot, on horseback, a 
Vantique, & la moderne; as Cesar, as the Great Frederick, as Napoleon, as 
Franconi; sometimes clothed in uniform, in a great coat, in a cloak, ina 
waterproof, in a eoat witha stiff collar. He must certainly be somewhere 
represented with an umbrellain his hand. Under all these disguises it is 
always the same man, with hi. heroic Punchlike face. 

“ The name of Waterloo is not less prodigally employed than the face 
of the most illustrious General. Streets, places, alleys, passages, squares, 
decorate themselves with insolent pride withthe name of the memorable 
battle. The English, however, forget that they had only a share ia that 
affair, and yet they swagger as if it belonged to them alone. Wellington 
and Waterloo are the glory of theearth, and the glory of the sea are Nelson 
and Trafalgar. A colamn of stone, high as the column of the Place Vendome, 
rises in the middle of Trafalgar-square, and on thatcolamn Admiral Nelson 
is stuck, in the attitude of a bully, with the nose in the air, and the hat cock- 
ed aside. Nelson on his column has two kings of England for satellites; aking 
before, a king behind ; Charles I. preceding him as an outrider, Goorge 
IV. following him as a groom. The two monarchs, also, are uncovered, 
whilst Nelson has his haton. Assauredly Nelson deserved the honours of 
Trafalgar-square, but what was the use of giving him that cortége, and 
placing there two Royal statues which look so piteously ?”” 

The Financial Reform Association of Liverpool does not speak so dis- 
respectfally of the Guards as our feuilletoniste :— 

“ Ja going to Westminster, the curious stop at the Horse Guard Bar- 
racke, situated at Whitehall, at the entrance to St James’s-park. The 
soldiers of the corps d'élile are of an elegance which is seen nowhere else 
than in the English army, and at the Opera Comique. There is nothing 
martial in their uniform, but it is so elegant and coquettish as to produce 
the best effect. Every one of these soldiers has the air of a walking 
gentleman on the stage, rather than of a real Dragoon really mounting 
guard. Our readers canuot picture to themselves simple soldiers so wel! 
dressed, combed, brushed, oiled, pomatumed, blackinged, and varnished; 
their hands and nails are attended to as carefully as those of the most per- 
fect geutlernan ; their hair is curled with art, and any trooper whose hair is 
not properly arranged, or nicely parted, is sent to the black hole. On 
that point discipline is inexorable. These soldier dandies receive pay 
proportioned to their elegance. Means are afforded them of passing 4 
comfortable existence. They are copiously ted, and take tea threv 
timesa-day. Their uniform is splendid ; the lowest grade serves as a 
pretext for ornaments; corporals are covered with embroidery, and lieu- 
tenants wear two large epaulettes.” . 

The writer then minutely describes how grades are purchased in the 
English army, how they are quoted on the Stock-exchange, how they are 
sometimes cheap and sometimes dear, and how clever men contrive to 
make money and gain military rank by selling out when the price ishigh, 
and buying in when low. 

Eating at London is thus noticed :-— 

“ Foreigners are oblized to take their dinners in the taverns, for there 
are neither restaurants nor splendid cafés as at Paris, but only taverns very 
simply decorated, where the principal ana often only food to be found is 
slices of underdone beef. Inthe fashionable taverns, where you ask for 
a beefsteak, they bring you five plates, each covered with a silver cover. 
“« What is that?” you ask; and they answer, “It is your beefsteak. 
You then find in one plate a slice of beef, in the second boiled potatoes, 
in the third peas, in the fourth lettuce, and in the fifth meited butter, 
without counting a multitude of phials containing vinegar and spices of 
all colours. Asa variety you are sometimes offered boiled salmon ar 
puddings, and for dessert you have ey tarts, and an enorm™ 8 
Cheshire cheese, into which every oue by turns digs bis knife or his ..uils. 
For drink there are ale aud porter. You must be a millionnaire, to ¢ rink 
wine in England. People who have only 1,000/, a-year are foiced to 
stick to the national beers.” ‘ 

Guinot, ia describing Her Majesty’s Theatre, says that its yellow and 
green decorations gave it the appearance of an “ omelette aux fines herbes ; 
and he complains that the fronts of the boxes are so high that “only the 
coiffure and sometimes part of the foreheads of the !adies can be seen 
above them.” He declares that the English know notbing of music; ‘at 
bottom they are only barbarians,” notwithstanding all their musical pre- 
tensions. 

His description of a public dinner is as follows:— , 

“Nothing is more curious than one of these repasts, which recall to 
mind the feastings described by Homer. Enormous pieces of beef, whole 
sheep, monstrous fishes, load an immense table bristling with bottles. 
The guests clothed in black, calm and serious, seat themselves in sileace, 
and with the air which one takes at a funeral. Behind the president ts 
placed a functionary called the toast-master. It is he who is charged “ 
make the epeeches. The president whispers to him the mot @ordre, an 
‘Gentlemen,’ says he, with the voice of a Stentor, [am about to propose 
to you a toast which cannot fail to be received by you with great favour 
—it is the health of the very honourable, very respectable, and very con- 
siderable Sir Robert Peel, &. The guests then, shaking off their silent 
apathy, rise all at once, as if they were moved by springs and respond » 
the invitation by thundering forth frantic cries. Whilst the glasses oe 
being emptied three young girls with bare shoulders, slip from bebin P 
screen, aud play atane on the piano. The toasts do not cease uutil - 
guests. having strength ceither to rise nor to remain seated, roll under the 
tabie.” } 

The rigid observance of Sunday is bewailed by the feuillelonisie tn true 
French style. ‘ This solemn day,” he says, “belongs exclusively to re- 
ligious practices and meditations. Not only is business suspended, ‘re 
pleasures ara interdicted. Repose would not be complete if enaut - 
not give its seasoning for the greater glory of Heaven.’ No mowapape’ ’ 
he declares are published on tue Sunday; but the vradent Cockney, < 
says only reads one half of his newspaper on Saturday, so as to bave t “4 
remainder to read on the Sabbath. He states that, as all the shops ae 
taverns are shut up people must starve if they do not take the pre —_ 
of layiug in a stock of provisions over night. He notices the advertise 
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i h the same sermon in different churches, as 
—¢ ee ine. Name character in different theatres:— The Rev. 
wihinee will, for the fourth time next Sunday, in the ebarch of 
eta e preach his sermon on Christian charity, which has produced 7 
cot affect on the faithful,”’ is, he says, “a frequent advertisement in 7 
Fondon journals.” In the course of his observations on the dulness . 
Sunday he communicates some valuable information on the = i 
«Picture to yourself a vast campagne, with woods, lakes, — 
fields, in which flocks of oxen and sheep browse; you ar a “+ “ 
ourself in a beautifal district of Devonshire or Northumberlan a P 
ae are at London, in St. James’s-park, Hyde-park, Regents park. Bsn 
‘nost brilliant residences of the aristocracy border these country P ae 
The parks form part of the domain of the Crown, and bring in save - 
of 20,0002. sterling, from the land, the flocks, and the rent whic = - 
nicipality pays to secure the enjoyment of these delicious poamens r ; 
the public. ‘It is an appanage which now belongs to the Duke 0 ed 
bridge, uncle to the Queen. And yet on Sundays, there are ss 
pedestrians, nor horsemen, nor carriages in these magnificent parks—they 
ly deserted !” 
aE” cars the writer sadly, in concluding his lament over the mournfal- 
ness and gloom of London on the Sunday, “ you would wish to know owe 
in all its magniticence, pass a Sauday at London; you will then unders = 
the spleen and will feel surprised that last year there were only 3, 


suicides in that city, for assuredly the 52 Sundays of the year deserved 


” 
ote che however, of another feuilletoniste, Gauthier, we think, 


i ithy ;—"‘ To pass the day all alone without a light 
= pwrinp =" pope oF the Great Pyramid is preferable to a Sunday 


at London.” —Literary Gazette. 


pines ror Cativoryta.—We saw the other day some of the 
di don cottages about to be sent to “ the diggings,’ so that pace 
scratching the earth fur its surface gold the diggers may have a she a 
ever their heads from the rains and winds of heaven, a home in the wil- 
derness. Messrs. E. T. Bellhouse & Co., of the Bagle-foundry, in this 
town, are just completing an order for four of these dwellings for a ship- 
ping firm in Liverpool, and which are to be sent forthwith to San Fran- 
cisco, to be forwarded thence inland to the diggings. One of these cot- 
tages, complete, stands in the yard of the Eagle-foundry, and we briefly 
describe its appearance and dimensions :—It is 20ft. long by 10ft. wide ; 
the roof is elliptically arched, having a spring of about 18in. in the width 
of 10ft. One cottage was made with a pitched roof, but the arch is pre- 
ferred. The inside height of the house is 7{t. Gin. from the floor to the 
spring, and 9ft. to the centre of the arch. Internally, the house com- 
prises two rooms; the “ house part” or day room, 12tt. Gin. by 10ft; and 
the bedroom, 7ft. Gin. by 10ft. The cottage has one outer door into the 
day room, an inner door between the rooms, and a window in each room. 
In each gable wall, within the arched portion, are four circular holes, for 
ventilation, so that when open at both ends, and the inner door is also 
open, a current of air can pass through the house. The windows have 
so an opening by swivel and rack, like those in our factories. The 
whole fabric is of iron; the walls and roof of wrought iron plates, one 
eighth of an inch thick, and averaging about 5ft. by 2ft. 6in.; these are 
framed on angle iron and T iron uprights, each plate numbered so as to 
fit into its own place, and all are fastened together, without rivets, by 
bolts and nuts only. Externally there are three uprights on each side ; 
these are of hollow roll iron, which, being filled with wood, can have 
screwed to them inside a wooden lining, which is being applied to two 
of the cottages about to be sent out. The roof eaves project about eight 
inches, so as to keep the rain off, and the whole structure is so compactly 
fitted, as to be perfectly water-tight. The external walls rest on a foun- 
dation of balks of timber, upon which are laid iron bases, forming a 
moulding on the outside, which prevents the water from settling there. 
and at the same time gives a finished appearance to the house. There is 
no flooring provided, it being intended that the flvor shall be levelled on 
the spot, and either made of puddled clay or of boards, at the choice of 
the settler. The doors are simple frames of wrought iron, covered with 
sheets of iron, and having lock and latch. Each window is 3ft. deep by 
2ft. din. wide: the framework wholly of cast iron, containing 16 panes, 
of which the four centre ones open on a swivel, with a segmental rack 
for setting it open at three different angles, very similar to those in cotton 
factories. The windows will all be glazed when the house is erected, 
the glass being fitted and sent out in a separate package, so as to prevent 
breakage. Tie windows have each two external shutters of wrought 
iron, framed hke the doors; these shutters are secured by a transverse 
iron bar outside, fastened inside by a bolt aud cotter. Each house is pro- 
vided with a neat and useful stove for warmth and culinary purposes. It 
is like a chest 2ft. by 1ft., and 12in. or 15in. deep, of cast iron, supported 
on a frame of wrought iron. This stove in hot weather may be set up 
outside the house, or it may be placed in the house part nearly opposite 
the outer door, its fannel passing through the wall at the back of the stove. 
Tho sides and back of the stove inside are lined with tirebricks; the half 
of its floor next the door is grated, so as to admit a current of air when 
the door is closed. The top isa loose flat lid, with two central aper- 
tures, covered by lids, which remove and give place to a pan or cauldron ; 
but, with good management, the contents of any pan placed on the smooth 
iron surface of the lid will be heated with due rapidity. The ventilat- 
ing holes are in pairs, with a broad band of iron on a pivot between each 
pair; this band when vertical leaves the holes open, but when horizon- 
tal covers them. In the bedroom there is a width of 5ft. between the in- 
ner door and the back wall, giving ample width for a bedstead, or ham- 
mock slaug across, to the extent of 7t. 6in. from head to foot. The 
weight of iron in one of these houses is about 24 tons; and one such cot- 
tage costs (unlined) about 60/.; if lined with wood about 10/. more. The 
two last built have each been entirely constructed in a week. It is cal- 
culated that three or four men ean take one of these dwellings down in 
one day, aud put it together in three or four days. These iron dwellings 
varied somewhat in form and constructiun, are commodious fishing or 
shooting boxes; or for outhouses, stabling, shippons, piggeries, &c., 
where a tenant needs such erections, and does not wish to build on his 
landlord’s land substantial edifices, which become part of the freehold. 
These he can take to pieces and remove when he quits; and we under- 
stand that Messrs. Bellhouse & Co. have had applications for similar 
erections for such purposes. They also bailt, some time since, two iron 
warehouses, one 60ft. by 24ft., and the other 40ft. by 20ft., which are 
now at San Francisco ; but these they constructed at Liverpool. We 
have never seen iron dwellings uniting so many comforts and conve- 
niences, witb such simplicity of construction, stability, and stren gth.— 
Manchester Guardian, August 25. 





More Symptoms or Returninc Sense.—The Cork Reporter continues 
to set a good example to its fellow-labourers of the Repeal press by its 
practical abandonment of the further advocacy of the monsier delusion, 
which has so fatally retarded the improvement of Ireland during the last 
17 years’ crusade against the Act of Union. The late Mr. O’Connell was 
quite right in his estimate of that “ scoundrelly virtue called ‘ consisten- 
cy,’”’ and so thinks the able and candid organ of Young Irelandism in the 
south, as witness the following confession :— 


“ If there be any thing which, as journalists, we hold to be matter of strict and 
stern <luty, it is to set ‘consistency’ at detiance—to be influenced in no degree 
whate erin the expression of our opinions by the consideration of any thing we 
may have expressed before. To be honest is of more importance than to be con- 
sistent, and if alvered circumstances or deeper reflection lead us to think the 
teaching of to day unsuited for tomorrow, we shall have no hesitation in teaching 
differently. We have advocated repeal—we have urged on the public the ne- 
cessity of seeking it, at the sacrifice of all other ameliorative measures, seeking 
it, if need were, at the risk of revolution. We are inconsistent enough to pursue 
a different course now, to place in abeyance the question on which we set such 
value, and to advise our countrymen to look for those minor measures of improve- 
ment which, formerly, we regarded with comparative indifference, instead of 
continuing to labour for its attainment. We pride ourselves on this inconsistency. 
We should blush for it, did it compromise any prince ple. But our principles are 
unchanged, though our teaching is altered. Our faith in nationality is not shaken, 
our belief is now, as it has ever been, that the right of self-rule is the most valua- 
ble of political privileges, A handful of half-armed men, skirmishing unsuccess- 
fully at Ballingarry, an Encumbered Estates Bill, a scheme for ‘ planting’ Con- 
naught, a Royal visit,—all these are no arguments against national independence, 
pee no better arguments against it have come under our notice, since we taught 

- to seek it was the first and most sacred of duties’ We trust, too, that a time 
+ aos _— this inestimable blessing will not be sought by Irishmen in vain. 
—— “on pres mn hos Sul Mt 18 not sufficient that an object be desirable, in theory, 
pete polities! a ile theo pre 3 men’s attention 1s to be directed io it. The 


absurd and mischievous.” — ‘Times, impracticable, the further advocacy of it is 


IntUITIVE Kyowrepcr.—It has been remarked in Belgium that when- 
ever the cholera became violent in a village or town the swallow and 
other birds assembled and emigrated, but that they returned on the de- 
Clie of the disease. Thus it happened at Verviers when 20 people died 
of cholera per diem out of a population of 2,000, that not a single swallow 


or singing bird was tobe seen. W i 
= 8 pa oro Zelbong. een hen cholera went away the birds re- 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves. 














SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 46. 


White. Black, 
1. Bto K4 P tks B 
2 BioKB P moves 
3. Kt tks P Ki moves 


4. Ktto B 5, dble. ch. and mate. 





To CorresponpENTs.—C. R.—The habit, adopted by some players, of hovering over the 
Chessboard with the hand for an indefinite period when considering a move, or of placing 
a finger on a particular square under similar circums‘ances, is, no dou)t,a very annoying 
one—particularly to a nervous antagonist—but nevertheless we do not see how the subject 
could well be made one for legislation. 
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Suspension BrinGe OVER THE Dnetrper.—An exhibition of a most in- 
teresting and beautiful model of the great suspension bridge which the 
Emperor of Russia is about tohave constructed over the Dneiper at Kieff, 
has just closed in London. It will be recollected that some time ago, in 
crogsing the river there, the Emperor mg | lost his life, and that some of 
his attendants were drowned. The work, however, though this incident 
has probably hastened its execution, is designed for great political and 
military purposes, being intended to facilitate the communication be- 
tween Russia and Poland, and terminating on the Russia side with a 
swivel bridge, by which a retreating army can in a moment cut off the 
communication with the opposite bank. When completed it will be the 
longest suspension bridge in the world—viz., half an English mile in 
length. It wil! have six bays, four of them 444 feet long, andtwo 222 
feet. The roadway will be 34 feet wide, and the footpath 6 feet. The 
swivel bridge will communicate with the rest of the structure by an is- 
land formed of masonry, and constructed so that any injury to the chains 
fastened within it can be easily rectified. The whole work will occupy 
the space of about five yearsincompletion. As to the mode! which hus 
been prepared in this country for the Emperor, and is about to be des- 
patched to Russia, it is perhaps the most complete and beautiful thing of 
the kind ever executed, and reflects the highest credit upon Mr. James, 
of 28, Broadwall, Stamford-street, who made it, and at whose premises 
it has been exhibited. It is constructed on the scale of one-eighth of an 
inch to the foot, is covered with a splendid glass-case, and rests upon a 
stand of the most finished workmanship. The flow of the Dneiper is 
represeuted by a mirror, wherein the exquisite workmanship of the 
model-bridge above is reflected, and care has been taken also to mark the 
depth of the river, which is at some points 60 feet. No doubt from the 
situation in which it is to be constructed, the work when finished will be 
strongly fortified, each of the huge piers on which the chains are swung 
being mounted with cannon, and the approaches also being protected by 
batteries.—London paper 





Novet Suspension Bripce at Cuester.—As the bridge which has 
lately been constructed by Messrs. McKean and Co., of Liverpool, at 
Curzon park, in this city,has excited much attention and discussion, a de- 
scription of so novel an example of engineering skill may not be uninter- 
esting. The situation in which this bridge was required rendered it expe- 
dient to do away with piers and suspension bars projecting above the level 
of the road ; and the ravine to be crossed, from the Grosvenor-road to 
the park, being upwards of 150 feet wide, while it was doubtful whether 
a proper foundation could be obtained for the erection of heavy stone 
piers capable of sustaining so great a strain, the present self-adjust- 
ing principle was adopted, and has been found in practice to answer ad- 
mirably. This principle is capable of being carried out to a much great- 
er extent in point of strength and durability, as well as in appearance; 
but the sum allotted for the erection of the Curzon-park bridge being 
limited to a small amount, these improvements could not there be adopt- 
ed. The chain rods are made of the best 7-8ths round iron, in lengths of 
15 feet each, with secure lock-joints placed alternately, across which are 
fitted flat bars, above and below, at about six feet apart, and upon which 
the wooden planks forming the platform, of seven feet wide, are firmly 
secured by T-headed bolts and nuts, screwed up from beneath. The 
chain-rods are secured at one end to a massive stone pier, by strong cramp 
plates and bars, builtin from the foundation on Lord Westminster’s em- 
bankment, on the Grosvenor side; and the stone pier at the Curzop-park 
end of the bridge is formed into a pit, upon the top of which, restiug on 
cast iron girder beams and pedestals, is placed a very strong grooved ber 
rel, around which each of the chains (in these parts formed of short links), 
takes one turn, descending to and being fixed in a strong cast iron plate, 
suspended near the bottom of the pit, at a depth of thirty feet, upon, 
which is built a mass of masonry, forming a weight sufficient to counter- 
balance the whole, keeping the chain bars in a proper state of tension, as 
well as providing for every degree of contraction or expansion. The 
bridge is also further secured by back stay rods at each end, running toa 
considerable distance from the piers to a great depth under ground, and 
bolted to heavy blocks of oak; having thus a resisting force of many hun- 
dred tons of earth, exclusive of the massive stone piers on which the 
bridge rests. A light iron trellis diamond fence is carried along the plat- 
form on each side between double standards, and arched facia plates are 
fixed underneath, giving a finish to the bridge, which has altogether a 
light and neat appearance, remarkably well adapted for the situation in 
which it is placed; while the many thousands of persons who have 
already ages over it form a very fair test of its stability, and the sound- 
ness of the principle on which it is constructed.— Chester Courant. 





Her Magssty’s Caanities.—The subjoined communication, addressed 
by the Earl of Clarendon to the Bishop of Down and Connor, as the al- 
moner of the poor of Belfast, is not without interest, as indicative of the 
Royal resolve to discourage “sectarianism” of every hue among Her Ma- 
jesty’s Irish subjects :— 

“ Viceregal Lodge, August 25th, 1849, 

“ My Lord,—I beg herewith to transmit a letter of credit on the Provincial Bank 
for 300/., and in the allocation of this sum I am most anxious that Her Majesty’s 
name should noi, even in the remotest manner, be mixed up with political or sec- 
tarian discussions ; and that no interruption should take place of that harmuny and 
goodwill which characterised all parties during the recent visit of the Queen, and 
which were so particularly gratifying to Her Majesty. 

“ Thave accordingly, to request that your Lords\ip will have the goodness to 
pay this sum to the Belfast General Hospital; which I have selected, not only as 
an institution which confers vast benefit on suffering humanity, but as one which 
all classes in Belfast unite in assisting ; fur [ am informed that it received nearly 
the whole of tie public and private collections made duriag Her Majesty's visit to 
that city, proving thereby the universal estimation in which this charity is held by 
all clssses and creeds. 

“‘T have the honour to be, my Lord, your very faithful servant, 


“CLARENDON. 
“ The Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, &c,” 





Sontaa's Costumes.—This lady’s dresses, in Desdemona, are the most 
sumptuously elegant, perhaps, ever seen on the stage; familiar though 
we have, of late, been with such perfect and prodigal mistresses of all 
the resources of the toilet, a3 Castella, Dorus Gras, and, above all, Angri; 
not to speak of older favourites. Her first dress consists of a robe and 
train of bright green Genoa velvet, faced down the inmer front with 
white satin, a scarf of burnished gold tissue, and gold trillioned ends, 











the cut of the chief garment being indescribab} uresque and becom- 
ing. On her head 3 has a eae A of roe resplendent bril- 
liants, adouble necklace, ear-rings, brooches, bracelets, and loopers, en 
suite, the whole forming an aggregate that would hardly have been put 
out of countenance by the jewels in which the late Mrs. Hope appeared 
at court—(the “‘ Hope Diamonds” of litigious fame) vaiued at three quar- 
ters of a million. With her tall, symmetrical figare thus attired, her fea- 
tures still almost youthfully beautiful, and her every glance and move- 
ment unmistakeably thoroughbred, Sontag does, indeed, seem the 
worthy daughter of a Venetian noble of the time when the “ Sea Cybele, 
fresh from ocean rose, with a tiara of proud towers.” Her next dress 
was less of a state one, but still more charming, if possible; being dark 
blue velvet, slashed all down the sides with white satin, and faced with 
antique lace ; there being a variety of fastenings with pearls, of which 
precious deposit of oyster-shell the head and neck ornaments were entire- 
ly composed ; exhibiting an affluence of bijouterie befitting the Count- 
ess of Rossi, rather than the professional singer. This dress, perhaps, 
even more than the other, “as princess of her father’s land,” announced 
her rank. The third dress was of that angelic description in which la- 
dies go to bed. 


Puiturrs’s Fire Ansinttator.—On Friday last a number of very in- 
teresting experiments were made at the London Gas Company’s Works 
Vauxhall, with this ingenious and remarkable invention. These were, 
preéeded by an explanation from Mr. Phillips of the manner in which he 
was led to the discovery, and of the principles upon which its success 
depends. He stated that while watching a volcanic eruption in the Me- 
diterranean, he observed that the huge column of water which was dis- 
charged from the crater did not extinguish the flame which accompanied 
it, while the smoke of a brashwood fire swept by the wind put out ano- 
ther brushwood-fire near it. He exemplified the little power of water in 
extinguishing flame by several very simple experiments, and he then in- 
troduced the “ fire annihilator,” and at once put out very large fires fed 
with the most combustible materials. The extraordinary speed, ease, 
certainty with which the invention acted, in all the trials to which it was 
pat, excited the warm admiration of many gentlemen of high scientific at- 
tainments who were present ; and there can be little doubt that the “ pa- 
tent fire annihilator” is a very valuable addition to the discoveries of the 
age. In construction and application it has the great advantage of being 
extremely simple, being quite portableand capable of being placed where 
it would be most accessible in cases of emergency, The gases which it 
evolves, and which are found so efficacious in extinguishing flame, are pro- 
duced from acompound of charcoal, nitre, and gypsum, which again is 
ignited by breaking a glass bottle containing sulphuric acid. The acid 

rops upon chlorate of potass and sugar, and instantly a large body of 
vapour is evolved with great force from a tube connected with the copper 
or metal chamber in which the materials are enclosed. This vapour extin- 
guishes flame with a rapidity which is truly marvellous, and by it Mr. 
Phillips appears to have arrived at the simplest and most certain means of 
effecting a large saving in the immense annual loss of property and life 
by fire in this country. That loss is calculated to amount in property to 
2,000.0002. A company has, we understand, taken up the invention, and 
we have no doubt that it will soon supersede the long rows of buckets, 
filled with water, with which the corridors of our public buildings are 
now so often garnished.— Times, August 28, 








Apmiratty Cotosiat Jurispiction.—Anfact was passed on the Ist ult. 
(12 and 13 Vict., cap 96) to provide for the prosecution and trial, in her 
Majesty’s colonies, of offences committed within the jarisdiction of the 
Admiralty. All persons charged in any colony with offences committed 
on the sea may be dealt with in the same manner as if the offence had 
been committed on waters within the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
colony, and shall suffer the punishment as on conviction of similar offen- 
ces in England. 

The name of the town of Cove, in Ireland, is henceforth to be changed 
to Queen’s Town M. Perinet, ex-Professor of the Hospital Militaire 
d’Instruction of Paris, has succeeded in preserving water in a sweet state 
by placing a kilogramme and a half of black oxide of manganese in each 
cask of water containing 250 litres. He has kept this water for seven 
years in the same barrels, and exposed them to various temperatures; at 
the end of that time he found it as limpid, free from smell, and of as 
good a quality as at the beginning of the experiment. The Gilana 
schooner yacht, belonging to the Earl of Lincoln, grounded on the Sand 
Head, off Ryde, on Friday evening the 29th ult., at ebb-tide. She was 
shored up, and thought to be safe. As the tide rose again, it eceasioned 
a motion in the shores, and these slipping in the loose sand, she fell over 
and filled. The Echo steam-tug and two yard lighters went to her assist- 
ance on Saturday, and succeeded in weighing her. She was brought into 
Portsmouth harbour early on Sunday morning, not much burt in the hull, 
but her furniture, &c. is cempletely spoiled. Lord L’ncoln was about to 
proceed to the Mediteranean in her on a cruise, which will now be post- 
poned ior a time. Queen Victoria is expected to remain in Scotland 
until late in the present month, when sbe will return to the Isle of Wight. 
Her Majesty aud suit will retarn by land to London, travelling as last 
year, by the Caledonian Railway Madame Sontag, with several of the 
chief vocalists of Her Majesty’s Theatre, has appeared with great success 
at Manchester. She made her debit there in li Barbiere di Siviglia and 
has since played Norinain Don Pasquale, a character which she did not 
play in London.——On its’ being intimated lately to the Queen Dowager 
that the sum of 400/. was required to complete the Sailor's Home, by the 
erection of the eighth and last dormitory, her Majesty, through Earl Howe, 
sent to the chairman of the society (Admiral Hope) a letter, which stated 
‘ That her Majesty is so well assured of the interest the late King would 
have taken in any object fur raising the character of his own glorious pro- 
fession, that her Majesty cannot resist the pleasure of contributing the 
400/. required to complete the dormitories.” This last erection has been 
named the “ Royal Adelaide Dormitory.”——A committee has been form- 
ed, of which Mr. Martin F. Tupper, of Albury, Mr. John Hughes, of 
Donnington Priory, Mr. W. J. Evelyn, of Wotton, the Rev. Dr. Giles, the 
vicar of Wantage, and the Rev. J. L. Brereton are members, for the pur- 
pose of celebrating a jubilee in honour of Alfred the Great, who was born 
at Wantage, in Berkshire, a. p. 849. 























_ DEATH or Col. WARNER, LATE oF THE CAMERONIANS.—Yesterday even- 
ingan inquest was taken by Mr. J. H. Payne, deputy-coroner, in the Tasen © 
Prison, on view of the body of Colonel Edward Warner, aged seventy-four, late 
of the 25th Foot (the Cameronians), who died there under the following melan- 
choly circumstances, having been an inmate of the prison since the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, when he was received on account of adebt. Mr. Thomas Martin 
said that when the d d was attended by him he had a severe attack of bil- 
ious diarrhea. He rallied under the treatment and his health seemed improved, 
till Tuesday night last, when he got considerably worse. Witness attributed 
death to bilious diarrhea, Mr. James Manning, deceased's brother-in-law, stated 
that he last saw the deceased on the Saturday previous. Deceased had seen a 
ro deal of service and was a full Colonel in the army, as also half-pay of the 

ameronians. He was secretary to Sir Adam Williamson when he took posses- 
sion of the island of St. Domingo from the French. He afterwards entered the 
10th Regiment—was Aide de-camp to the Earl of Harrington. He assisted at 
the capture of other West India Islands, and had several medals for distinguish- 
ed services in various partsof the world. Verdict—“ Natural death.”—London 
paper, Aug. 25. 
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MR. HERBERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORK 


IS NOW READY. 


RANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING of the United States and British Pro- 

vinces of North America. With elaborate Engravings drawn from Life, by the Author B 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of “Field Sports of the United States, etc,” “My 
Shooting Box,’ “ The ” “§ Cromwell,” “ The Traitor,” etc., ete. 

Mr. Herbert has spared no egg of time or researchio renderthis “ Complete Angler” 
the text-book on Fish and Fishing in the New World; it embraceseverything of the new- 
~ ae most approved methods, means, and appliances for taking all the varieties of game 

sh. 
Fly-fishing, spinning and trolling for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, will occupy a 
large portion of the work, these being the noblest and most scientific forms of the gentle 
science ; bu. the bait-fisher, the bottom-fisher, the deep-sex fisher, all will fiad something in 
its pages to eatertain andinstruct: nor will the epicure be forgotten, as Frank Forester 
considers it a part ofthe Sportsman’s art, not only to bring Se game to bag or basket clever 
ly, but to bring itto table tastefully One Volume 8vo. Price $250 

sept22 Sm STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 222 Broadway. 





EUROPEAN BANKS AND BANESRS. 
“THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE AND STATISTICAL REGISTER” 


CONTAINS’ 


LIST of all the Banks and Private Baakers in London, their location. 
A List of the Private Bankers througbout Europe. 
List of Co/onial Banks, and their Agencies in London. 
List of the prominent Failures in Englend in 1847-8; their Liabilities, Assets, and Divi- 
dend of each. ’ 
On the Present State of Banking in Ireland. y 
Suggestions for establisning a Bank in Brazil. 
The increase f ation and Wealth in Great Britain, with important Statistics for 
801, 1811, 1821, 1851, : J 
; Extracts from Gibart’s new Treatise on Banking. 
Important Lega! Decisions for Banks and Bankers. 
Opinions of Joshua Bates, Adam Hodgson, Horsley Palmer, and Mesers. Tooke, Gurney, 
Morris, and Pease,upontbe Bank of England, Commercial Crisis, &c, 
List ofall the Banks tn England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the circulation of each. 
Monthly, 8vo. pp. 84, per annum. 
sept 22 J. SMITH HOMANS, Editor, Baltimore. 
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NEW-YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROADWAY, 


{MPORTERS and Dealers in Fee Ioan Oil Paintings, &e., &c., Baglich, French, 

, are constant] to ready full and choice stock of EB . 
ie ne on x ons asthey appear in Europe; amongst which they 
subjoined : 


“The Weed-Cutters,” « superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land- 
‘eer. 
‘¢ Sunshine of Love,’’ from Brooks. 
“ ” 6 ” 
gut very fine et ieee by Herring, representing ** Morning, Neon, 
“Im For It 3” “‘Patience ;” “ Maid of the Mill;” “The Blind Piper ;” 
‘¢ The Mountain Spring.’’ 


Jenny Lind,” from 4 beautiful Daguerreotype. 

“The Dew-Drep,” and The Forget-Me-Not;” ‘‘Spring of Life 3” 
«Fleur-De-Lis}?'** Judith Holding the Head of Holofernes,” palated by 
Horace Vernet: engraved by Jazet. 
ame? Amazones,” of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 

Just received, an etching of the splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

Subscriptions received for early impressions of the same; also for the last great achieve- 
ment of Pau! Delaroche, 

‘Napoleon at Fontainblean” Arter THE Loss oF WATERLOO. 
A valuable collection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Line En- 


sravings, i 
An assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, 
finished expressly and solely for their house, in astyle of exquisite beauty unequalled. , 

W. & 8. haverecently made an important alteration tn the arrangement of thcir store, 
waeeee them to offer for sale, uader the decidedly edventageoss. circumstances of su- 
perior light and position, many Choice Gems of Modern and some of Ancient production, 
bat ym Peg! invite persons of taste to call and examine. 

Just published, NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St. 
Paul's Steeple. 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. sept 22 


R. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS will receivea limited number of pri pupils desirous 
Mai themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, \ upon the princi- 
ples laid down in his “ Practicul Elocutionist.” 

MR HOWS has also made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
which 7 ‘ ” will be used as a text-book 
» For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bisecker street. sept 15 








GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ME. LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 15 Plates and maps, and 90 wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 8v0, $4,50 

Hon. Robert Curzon’s VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT. 17 En- 
gravings. 12mo. cloth, 61,50. 

Mr. St. John's ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT, and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. i2mo. cloth. T5cents. 

Mr. Parkman’s CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s ASTORIA, or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Map, I2mo. cloth. $1,50. 

Mr. Irving’s TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, with ABBOTSFORD and NEWSTEAD AB- 
BEY. 12mo cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s ADVENTURES OF CAPT. BONNEVILLE IN THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS, ana the South West. Map, 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Rev. Robert Turnbull's GENIUS OF ITALY. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature 
and Religion. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, to which are 
added those of his Companions. 3 vols. 12mo cloth $4,00. 

Mr. Elio’s ROMAN LIBERTY ; A History, with a View of the Liberty of other Ancient 
Nations. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $4,50. 

Mrs, Willard’s TEN YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 12mo. cloth. $1.00, 

Hon. Robert Dale Owen’s HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE. 115 Illustrations. 
4to. cloth. $6,00. 

Prof. Gray’s GENEVA OF THE PLANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 100 Pilates to 
each volume. Vols i and 2. $6,00 each 

Mr. Irving’s OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A Biography. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Cooper's THE SPY. A new edition. 12mo. cloth. $1,25, 

Mr, Mayo’s KALOOLAH. An Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. i2me. cloth. $1,50. 

Mr. Lanman’s LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. 12mo. cloth, 75 
cents. 

A LIFT FORTHE LAZY. 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 

Lieut. Kingsbury’s ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY 


2mo. cloth. 75 cents. 
sept 15 151 Broadway, New York. 


FINISHING GOVERNESS. 


LADY, who has had many years experience in tuition, wishes for a situation as Gov- 

erness where she would be received as one ofthe family. She has resided for several 

year s on the Continent of Europe. and has been for seven years in the family of a clergyman 

of the Church of England. She gives instructionin French, German, Italian, Piano Forte, 

Guitar, and Harp, tozetoer with the usual branches ofa thorough English education. Salary 

$500. ‘Letters (pre-paid), addressed (0782, Post-Office, Kingston, C. W., will be emanated 5 
sept 





N ISS HAINES respectfully informs her patrons and the public, that her School, No. 

10 Gramercy Park, (East-Twentieth-st., second door from Fourth-avenue) will com- 
menceon Monday, September 10. She defers the time of opering one week in compliance 
with the argent wish of many of her patrons. 








J. 3. JENKINS.’ 





GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 
my 196m 8 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
myl9—6m 8 BLEEKER STREET. 


September 22 
Mi 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Secrerany’s Orrice, ALBANY, JuLY 14, 1849. 
0 THE SHERIFF of the Cit : 
that at the General Election Ary en Af hl big tag maw = oe 








he given 
Monday of November the fo! Officers are to be elected. to wit: s the ft 


AJu of the Court of Appeals, inthe . : 

A Secroaryof sais in the plage of CUrsnpher Morguay 
om o A . 

‘A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt.” 

An Attorney-General, in the place of Ambrose L. Jordan: 

A State Engineer and Surveyor, in tie place of Charles B. Stuart; 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Nelson J.Beach; and 





my l?—ly 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 


PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Double Action 
J. F. B 





HARPS. 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grend, and Six Octave 


Warerooms 295 Broadway. 


eve 
urope, he is 
t mec 


ROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
UiheqsSipeanes owns Senectttchocat nh 
of the fin touch, and 


co emeecct 


ry a in styleand finish. From 
le to produce ins: 


for extremes of climate, in onan. A list of prices and 


Music for the Harp 
ps. Orders for any piece can 
June 16—6m 





The Live 


june 16—3m 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 


yam COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 


PELL, 


D 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


ol and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER. 





George Green. 


Henyy Grinn 


BF. 


MIUM. 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., 
Samu?! Wetmore, Esq., J. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
GAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or ~ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, 4 


Esq 
John C Esq. 
Rev. Wa Falloeld, M.A. 


, Esq. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
ers Fred. Paxton, Esq. 


zil I. Thom ’ 
George H. Weather M.D 


Managing Director, Ebenezer Borate, Eaq. 


Physician, Septimus W' 


ray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


Referees in New 


ell, Esq., 


On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note. 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


or deposit of policy. then to be paid 
eerere” ilo 7 < 


York, 


Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
James Gallatin, Es 


Phillips Phoenix, £eq., 


John Cryder, Eaq., 


John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 


JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Exnq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 


U. JOHNSTON, Kazq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 










-«-Hon. Willis Hall. 
---Albert Gallatin, Jun. 


ee 


Actwary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, WS 
.O. 


16 Exchange Place, 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 


€F" CaLirornia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
m 10 








Circulars, with terms and references, can be obtained at 10 Gramercy Perk, or at the bcok- 
of Messrs. C. 8. Francis & Co. 252 Broadway, or at Messrs. Doremus & Nixon’s, corner 


store 

berty and Nassau streets. ; : 
Written applications addressed to care of Doremus & Nixon, will receive prompi atten- 
tion. septl—im 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


CORNER OF UNION PLACE AND 15TH STREET. 


ME. CHEGARAY respectfully informs her friends and the public that the above Inst ~ 
tution will be re-opened on Monday, the 10th of Seprember. sept 1—Ilm 


HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURAL, 1789, $3. : 
FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774. $8. 
THE SPIRIT OF "76. $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE,, &c. &c. 
J. NEAL, Publisher. 106 Fulton street, and 56 Carmine street, N. Y. 
sept l—lm 
New York, will re-open her Boarding and Da 
ee eee RON cies on Friday, bie cepseubon. + sept i—lm / 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
« MANU F EMIGRANTS,” by C. H. Webb, “Superintendent” of the “ British 
rer Far Society,” 17 Rector street, New York, and published at that 


._ Pri hilling. 
- Beckeelioreand the trade supplied on liberal terms. Aug % 














George Barc 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 


YM bn of Membership $25, with an annua! payment of§6. This annual payment may be 
oammnee 4 oe oe $10 per annum 
8 er 
Sirungers Le admitted on the introduction of amember or subscriber. 
The 7% open Ne 8 o'clock, A. M.till sundown, and the Reading-Room is open from 
 UlloP. M. 


r 
8 o'clock A. augi8 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 
Thu i Gann of Divine nity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open until further notice, from 1@ o’clock, a. M. until 10 o'clock P. M. Admis- 
sien 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents. Aug 25—6t 








REA NESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway 
T open daly eC HENAIIOE M. This large and eplendid collection, consisting of up 
wards of sixty fi of thefull size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, d in the 
costume approp: to the situation and employment in which they are hie 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with B Carpenters, B ths, Shoem Doctors, Hus 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fertune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
fession An exact representation of a Chinese Silk s.ore, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Goolie,&c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
be Inner Apartments” ofa gentleman's residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat’ with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, 5 s of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Lvory, Silver and Wood, Upwards of 400 Lee, 3 oiland water co- 
Ler ae a Tang sean owt dante tn ischng” kine gre sip 

; ong merchants, How amgea, 
Con ‘st . one by three, and of H 

f 





ang 

Boston J A view of Canton, seven same 
pgs vatlens © the growth and menafacture of” ‘Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, fish, pn 
Oyom Gospees pare the hall is da of Lanterns of the most _ 
pares Een ec tiscrltas centalogus of re Masco, wih remarks 

a Vv 

ae ee Genunna, taney. Teen. &c.ot China jan 6—tf 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


= obtai - . “y = minent and disti 
among Physicians generally, has drawn from ane tand v n- 
AR eee Srcmber o the Medical | Profession of this city the following testimonial ofits 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TestimoniAL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor _oomer &e. 
“Thave carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“It has long been a dusideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 
y ae ay poe combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
rient,’ 
win those promt where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administe 
our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat 
dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be edusinistored, and = elegant manner me — : 
is offered to the 1 veita claim to general notice which its intrinsic_me 
port” oenert [Signed | . GEORGE T. DEXTER. M.D. 
No. 62 Warren street, N, ¥. 
a awe Ist, 1848. 
‘o Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
cary,No. 28 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way i William st. Reece & Brother, No.31 Fast-Baitimore st., Baltimore. . Brown, 
Chestuut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
See 4 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout ss ST 








at 71 Wall street, 
Part of the capital 


of policy. 


containing the rates of premium. 


the local directors, as trustees—av: 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


26 Cornhill, London, 


AND 71 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


Cc. Edward Habicht, 
NEW YORK. 


John 8. Paimer, | 
James Boorman, 


Samuel 8. Howland, 
Gorham A. Wortb, 
Samuel M.Fox, 


lay, | 


BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 
Donald Mclivain. 

BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, | 
Franklin Dexter, 


(Dmypeaxred by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
: UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Chairman, 


William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvers, 
Heury Ludlam. 


Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullob, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
ey D. Brigham. 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


and of Agents. 


For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 


Pamp rospectus, examples, sames of ints, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, ke, can be had free of charge se canadien 


is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


le always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
Thirty days are aliowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wail Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


sept | 





President, Hi Cc. 
HIS COMPANY 
ee u 


pound interest much 
rial deduction of cost ; 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 21ST AUGUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


. Baker; Vice President, J.D.B: 
G. Dickinson. 


Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. 


is preeens to effect AssuRANCE uPoN LIVES, and transact any business 
value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions 0: kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the 
that which be 


the 
offered b 


rondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadieir 


the Directors of this 


remiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
obtained in Britain, to promise 


@ most mate- 


guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaile 
—— im and Seenetood "whether : 


yearly p 


ANNUITIES, whether 


imme- 
any sum of money invested with them. They caa also point to the 


pene “deterred or granting 
joeal cal f “rs of caller 
on oO! om as 
to exercise cot ert 


control over 
settlement 


THOUT partici: 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or ge yb ye and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
Tem having been opemnet by. fd Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 


to in’ Assurers, as it enables 


importance 
_ >Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 


pation in the profits of the Company; 








Canada, while the 








ife Without Participation 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offe 
with ' share in three-fourths 


that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
ed of the Secretary, or from any of the 
Agente and Medical Officers already appointed. 


. » William Le 
By order of the B 


premiums, secured upon 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Age. | With | Without | HalfCredit. | Age. | With | Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. | wecessecees Profits. Profits. cevceccceece 
15 1181 6 B | cccccecocce 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
P)] 1174 1912 | orcccerces.c 5 3171 0 374 
25 229 1147 117 50 4131 $17 11 414 
SO 293 2 02 226 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
% | 1167 | 264 292 60 710 10 6 911 6132 
The above rates, Fer Li; and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 


to assure in 
of the whole profit of 


local agents. 


Brantford........ seesercccccsccce William Muirhead....cc.scccsessssccessocscesccsccsscces 
Cobourg.......... ereeeseeccccess SAMOS CAMECTON...ccccerccercecscreececeeccecscseceeees oe 
Colborne... ..ssecseecrenes eceeeee Robert M. Boucher..... ousedabchne@tanelipdseees otek abe60 
Dundas..... Seowveceesesccooes 0° bheabkescnpest.00sesececsboce Os CUED DEEEEEMcceccctctcse 
London....0+-sseeesseees .seeee-e George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal,....+.0sse0sseeeeeree06 Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell....cc.cceccsees 
eeeeeeseetreresererseseeeses DAVIG BUCHAD....00--++ 00 bocce cccccovescorcoccocecceccens 

Port Sarnia......... sreevecseccce Malcolm Cameron... ccoccccsevsccceesscccccssccssceseccce 
Quebec...... sone WleW amd DaViNs. ccc ccccsccccccscccccescccctccccesvececs 
ee syggen ++e+ Lachlan EE: scones sores pa sape. cane sor erssvoneaees eee 
oronte.... «se» Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick..........+. 
Woodstock,... otiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 


oMAs M SIMONS, Secretary, 
Hamilton. 


An Inspector of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Co 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last da of Becenher next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judtelal District, in the place ef 3. 

Jones, whose term ofservice willexpire on the last day of December next; amual 

Alsoa Senator for the Third Senate District, in the place of William Hall: 

Also, a Senator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of John L. Lawrence; 
Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, inthe place of Samuel Frost; and ' 
Also, a Senator for the Sixth Senate District, in the place of William Samuel J okuson 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. : 
The following officers are also to be elected for said City and Count Fy 
A Judge ofthe Court of Common Pleas, in the plece of Michael Ulshoeffer ; 

AJ udge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpoo! ; 


Sixteen of y 
A Sheriff, in the place of John J. V. Westervelt; 
A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conner; and 
A Coroner, in lace of William A. Walters ; 
All whose terms of service will expire on the lastday of December next. 
The electors throughout the State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the ac: en. 
tided “An act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” 1849.) 


Yours, i 
oun CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OF FICE, New York, Joly 21, 1849. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secret State 
meats ofthe Statute in = case made and provided. —- aaemybe 
JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week 
until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be 


laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed fi . & y, 
Chap. 6, Pitle3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. — wisehtene was 4 


LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers inducements to emigrants and farmers in the N 

States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ar 
lars per acre, with good improvements, Ce he farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the omany Seme with fine timber, and 
water —— and some of them on the Canal, so that witha little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good — and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove us productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars i of gold 


: ' WM. M. MITCHELL 
Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 81st March. . av em 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM ‘KETS— 
Tis tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. » ons wD AMANA, of 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. bert H. Pearson. 
The CALIFORNLA. 1050 tons, Capt. — A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 














Line between Panama and ports in Cali 
Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and wil! be 


allowed space for personal beggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs Sete ae not exceeding ia 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, $n 
per tor, and one anda half per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 125 Its. weight for mule carriage. 
Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan...........+ OZW..ccrereee $100. 
do, do do Sam Dre ge,.ecscocccccccssescsccvcscesDseseee coeee 125 
do, do do San Francwscd....eesseeeese pebsecce BOD, coccodcesecke 


Passengers in the Seceege are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. ’ 

No stores to be landed will be taken as beggese- 

All personal portcharges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York 
54 South Street. June2 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


T= BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains: 
Asia...... seeneee ereeeseceeseeres C. H.E. Judkins | Hibernia ......... soseeeW J.C. Lang 
BB 168.00sccccee eacsedeneeseceoconcaceess +A. Ryrie | Niagara.........sssseceeseeee J. SiOD® 
America.,...... oe ccccvecccccce: coe eeeeN. Shannon | Canada....-ssesessses Wm. Harrison 
BUrope,..ccerscese eves Coercocccsocecs EB G. Lott! Cambria. ..... eevcececeves seed. Leitch 


Caledonia... W Dougias. 


pena vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
0 e. 


Captains. From 

“ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22d. 
Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 25th. 
S New York, Wednesday, Sept. Sih 
ad Boston, Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 
“New York, Wednesday, Sept. 19h 
” Boston, Wednesday. Se pt. 25th. 
« New York, Wednesday, Oct 3d 
bas Boston, Wednesday, t. 10th. 
“ New York, Wednesday, Oct. 17th 





7 Judkins :3. “ Boston, Wednesday, Oct 24th 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool......... eee BLD. 
o in second do do do GO. seceseees eeesvovees 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All s and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD. Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
Ts Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Ith, 16th, and 26th of every 
mosth; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
hi From New York. From Liverpool. 
July Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 21 Dec 21 















seeeeDereseree Qeeveeee 


coceee Lseseceeelbecoveees ll 


Yorkshire. ....«-sccc Bryer. .-cscc.soccecslOsccceceelO.cecece 16 1...June 1 
GORB..ccccccccces CODD. ccccccccccccccDscccscceDvccccese cove Licccccccelhe; csccccll 
Columbia ........... Furber..... oo Sept. 1... Jan 1... May 1 | ..0. 16. .ccccccclG, covecer IS 


Patrick Henry.......Delam0....se.e.+... 6. 

Waterloo. ....ccescre AMO. cc eeescecsees LsceocseeLbeccesseell [oces WeseecesesDrevccess 

New York......++.-+Cropper, .ceseseeese 1Gseeevee+lG.eeeeee16 |Nov 1....Mar 1....July! 
Sheridan........ eeeeeCOTMIBh, o.c-cecser eds ecesees BB. 00000008 Jooce Le scccccccdloccccce LL 
t 1....Feb 1...June 1}.... 16 


creseee Grececeee G levee Slecesesens eececoes 


Montezuma..........Lowber....... 
-Howland.. 


soccesevelOroccvecsl’ 















° «+ 6 0BB.cccrcee ° 
-Peabedy....... Nov tl. Or LeeeeJUly L | 0+. 16, .e0eeeeelBsereceeelS 
These 8 Re all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the daya of calling will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Live Re docccccescccdocs Gee 

gor the shina Oateot, Uantonamn i iyaac Wright, Columile, Toreah Fidelia, © 
ents for ships Oxford, Montezu: gaac t, Columbia, Yor ame 
ridge and New York DHUF & CO, or ©. H. MARS N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., LiverpooL 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R, Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 


T. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clg and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Li 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 

SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y¥. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKBTS. 

HIS line of packets will h fter be composed of the following ships, which wil sac 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are aanet, oe tually from 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28 and Port.mouta 

on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. Days of = from New Days of Sailing from 
or! on. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8/| June 28, Oct. 23, Feb. 3 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2, “ 24, “ 24] July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan | June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8| “ « 2, * 8 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) Aug.18, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ “« 23, % 38 
Marg. Evans _ iE. GQ. Tinker “U4, «24, 4 24] Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Devonshire,new, H.R.Hovey. | Aug.8, Dec. 8, April # Pete 2% 
Ame. Eagle, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 2%, “ 2%, 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 18, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga: 
tore. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip: 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for le'- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefori 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

ward and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., Londo 








CKE FOR HAVRE. 
@ ECOND LINE.—The Stenes , rg leave Havre on the 16th, and New York ob 






= the ist of each month, as follower wy York. Havre! 
8T. DENIS, pos ete cocoee Se 
ot MaY.....c.06 covwess une, 
Gene aee. 1st Septemoer.......... (16th Oc 
ST. NICHOLAS, ist February........+.. ( 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; = June,, ssorecsoaetone } = my en 
BALTIMORE, § let March,.........+ eee } 16th A 
master. Ist July......+0- orccens 16th Au 
Coan, . n ist Noveiniver nahen som 4 Decema c 
ONEIDA, et April....... fi ay, 
ter. let August.... 16th September, 
spose a Ist Desomber eccee «eee. (16th January. - 


Tho ships ace all of the fret class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
Passage is $100 ou os or ors. 
Ppeods ee the subscribers will beforworded free from vay expenses but those actaally 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 98 Wall Street. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO % BARCLAY STREET. 
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